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THE AWAKENING of 


By JOHN 


ATURDAY, October 20, 1900, will be a 
memorable day in the history of the 
Comstock lode of Nevada, a history 

which in the past is replete with events 
soul-stirring and marvelous to a degree 
which at times exceed the bounds of hu- 
man imagination. Romance and pathos are 
blended in the history of this vast deposit 
of mineral wealth, from the date of its dis- 
covery down to the present epoch. For aught 
man can say to the contrary, the riches al- 
ready distributed so lavishly from _ this 
source during an interval of forty years 
may seem small in comparison with that 
which fortune still holds in store for a com- 
ing generation, sustained and animated in 
the work of mining development by the bril- 
liant success achieved in the past. 

Statistics are available to substantiate the 
assertion that the Comstock lode is the 
largest and most important mineral de- 
posit which has ever yet been uncovered 
in modern times, and taking tnis into con- 
sideration, it is surprising how interest in it 
has waned, and how very little has really 
been published of its immense outpour of 
wealth except in a general way. At the 
time of the great bonanza discoveries in the 
70’s it compelled the attention of the world 
by the shee. force of existing conditions, 
but even then, foreign capital, outside of a 
moderate interest in the speculative features 
of the occasion, never exerted the influence 
in this field which it has done in the case 
of South African and Australian discov- 
eries. 

And yet the record of the mines clustered 
on the rugged slopes of Mt. Davidson does 
not pale into insignificance when compared 
with Ballarat, Coolgardie, or the Rand. Four 
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bundred millions of dollars in round numbers 
are credited to the Comstock, and that, with 
only the higher grade of ore having so far 
been handled by the companies in operation 
along the lode. The quality of rock which 
elsewhere, under modern methods of manip- 
ulation, has swelled the bullion output of the 
Australian and South African districts has 
heretofore been practically ignored in the 
Nevada properties, but the immense quantity 
held there in reserve, in some cases already 
opened up and ready for extraction, will 
from now on add materially to the annual 
output of gold and silver on this continent. 

‘Vhe Comstock has certainly helped large- 
ly to its own undoing in the past. Its wealth 
has acted in a measure like a boomerang. 
In swamping the world with silver at an 
awkward period for the stability of its value, 
a depreciation in price took place, which 
has ever militated seriously against the 
Western producers of the white metal. For- 
tunately for the future of the Comstock, its 
ores can as a rule be depended upon to av- 
erage from 42 to 47 per cent in gold, so 
that with this, and the cheaper methods of 
mining and milling now available, it will be 
possible to offset any ordinary depreciation 
in the market for silver bullion. 


The water problem has in the past been 
another hindrance to the progress of de- 
velopment in the mines, and in face of the 
expenditure of millions in the execution of 
plans devised for its solution by engineers 
of recognized ability, nothing but failure 
resulted, until finally in 1886 the lower levels 
had to be abandoned. At this time the 
situation was regarded as more hopeful 
than ever for the discovery of ore in the 
deep workings, and at several points the 
indications were actually such as to war- 
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rant the belief that developments would 
assume the proportions of another bonanza. 

The water then speedily rose in the mines 
until it attained the 1750-foot level, where 
the Sutro tunnel traverses the main ledge, 
and there it has remained until a year ago, 
when another effort was made to secure a 
drainage system by the different companies 
organized under the title of the Comstock 
Pumping Association. 

A system of hydraulic elevators was 
adopted and installed at the C. & C. shaft, 


It tells the tale of mighty force at work. 


which has succeeded in lowering the water 
at this point to the 2,150 level, where it is 
now held, enabling work to be once more 
carried on at this depth in the Con. Cal. Vir- 
ginia mine. 

This system includes a double line of pip- 
ing extending from the surface to the depth 
of several feet beneath the water level, the 
pipes, which are twelve and one-half inches 
in diameter, ending in three and three-eighth 
inch nozzles. One of these pipes is con- 
stantly at work supplying a column of water 
under a head pressure of twenty-five hun- 
dred feet, which, ejected into a receiver 
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with tremendous force through the small 
orifice of the submerged nozzle, sends the 
mine water up through a discharge pipe to 
drain boxes in the Sutro tunnel, through 
which it is carried off. Some idea can be 
formed of the effective work performed by 
this system of hydraulic elevator from the 
volume of water now being lifted from be- 
low the 2,150 level to the discharge boxes 
in the tunnel about fifteen feet above the 
1,750 level, a distance of 415 feet, the out- 
flow being estimated at 4,500 gallons per 


minute, or 6,480,000 gallons in the twenty- 
four hours. The two pipe columns are in- 
stalled to insure safety, working alternately, 
the one relieving the other, and each of 
them being being fully equal to the task of 
holding the water below a certain level in 
case of emergency through accident to one 
or the other. 

Since these elevators were installed at 
the C. & C. shaft, in the early part of 1899, 
the work of drainage has been carried on 
steadily and without any serious interrup- 
tion, the water now standing, according to 
the latest report of Joseph R. Ryan, superin- 
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tendent of the Con. Cal. Virginia mine and 
general manager of the Comstock Pumping 
Association, at one hundred and ninety- 
eight feet six inches below the 1950 station, 
the general fall in the water along the lode 
measured at the Combination shaft amount- 
ing at the same time to one hundred and 
thirty-one feet nine inches below the orig- 
inal measuring point. The fall of the water 
in this shaft, distant fully half a mile from 
the C. & C. works, shows the ability of these 
elevators, with sufficient pressure, to han- 


The Electric Power Company’s Dam. 
dle and control the immense flood which 
has for years drowned out the lower levels 
of the mines. 

The source of this mighty flood of waters 
which has invaded the drifts, crosscuts and 
winding galleries in the underground work- 
ings of the Comstock, is still only a matter 
of surmise and although one theory or an- 
other has been advanced in explanation, 
none of them have so far been substantiated. 

It is interesting to note, however, that 
during all the years which have elapsed 
since the original submersion took place, 
that the water has only risen upon one 
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occasion above the 1,750 level in the u. & C. 
shaft, and then the gain was only one foot 
above the sill floor, the water subsiding 
again to its customary level within a few 
hours. A curious feature in connection 
with this flood was an occasional rise and 
fall of from five to ten feet below the mean 
level at the 1,750 station, at intervals as 
regular as the flow and ebb of an ocean 
tide. This is another phenomenon of the 
watery depths of the Comstock which has 
yet to be explained, the only plausible the- 


ory for the occurrence so far offered, being 


. based upon a settling of portions of the un- 


derground workings and the opening of 
others, through the action of the water 
dammed up there. 

Following the success attained in handling 
the inflow of the water, came a proposition 
to revolutionize the entire system of operat- 
ing the mines and mills along the lode by 
the introduction of new and modern machin- 
ery operated by electric power. 

It did not take long to put the new plan 
in operation. A committee appointed by 
the companies interested, consisting of 
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Where the water enters the flume. 


presidents and members of the several 
boards of directors, met to discuss the mat- 
ter, and after considering the plans of a 
number of prominent electrical construction 
works, they finally decided to accept the 
proposition made by the Truckee River 


>< 


Some of the visitors were photographed at the dam. 


General Electrical Power Company, which 
agreed to furnish up to 5,000 horse power 
for the use of the mines along the lode at 
the nominal cost of from $5 to $7 per H. P. 

Like many another enterprise of moment 
the original suggestion to furnish electric 
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power was the result of a chance conversa- 
tion between business men. Mortimer 
Fleishhacker of the firm of Fleishhacker 
Brothers of San Francisco, the promoters 
of the wealthy company now manufactur- 
ing paper from wood pulp at Floriston, on 
the Truckee, happened to meet Joseph Mar- 
tin, President of the Union Ice Company, 
whose headquarters are at Iceland, a little 
settlement further up the river, during a 
trip up the mountains. The subject was then 
broached by Mr. Martin, who, as owner oz 
the site afterwards selected for the power 
house, called attention to the natural ad- 
vantages it afforded for the establishment 
of a plant to furnish an electric system for 
Virginia City and the Comstock mines, 
some action in the matter having in the 
first place been urged upon him ,by Herman 
Zadig, President of the Gould & Curry Com- 
pany. 

Had it not been for the existence of an or- 
ganization known as the Comstock Pumping 
Association, nothing might have come of 
this informal conversation, as otherwise 
it would have been impossible to get the dif- 
ferent mining companies to act in harmony 
on the proposition. 

The Association frcm the first took an ac- 


The Flume Along the Truckee. 


Pressure es to Electric 
tive interest in bringing matters to a focus 
when its attention was directed to the bene- 
fits which would accrue to the Comstock 
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through the introduction of cheap power, 
and to further the establishment of the 
plant, it subscribed $100,000 of the capital 
required for construction purposes with the 
understanding that the companys subscrib- 
ing this money should be reimbursed in the 
hereafter by a rebate in the charges made 
for power supplied. 

The balance of the capital was promptly 
subscribed by the Fleishhackers and their 
friends, who subsequently incorporated un- 
der the title of the Truckee River General 
Electric Company. 


which is six feet in diameter, to two water 
wheels under a head of 84 feet. Each of 
these wheels delivers 1500 horse power to 
electric generators, running at 400 revolu- 
tions per minute. In these a current is gen- 
erated at low pressure, which is subse- 
quently transformed to a pressure of 22,000 
volts, at which pressure it is delivered to 
the transmission lines. 

The transmission line is 32 7-10 miles 
long, carrying two circuits capable of deliv- 
ering 1500 horse-power at Virginia City. 
These wires, each less than one-quarter 


The Sub-station on the Comstock Receiving and Distributingtower. 


The Martin tract and water right on the 
Truckee below Floriston was purchased and 
immediately thereafter the work of install- 
ing an electric plant began, upon plans fur- 
nished by Hunt & Meredith, the well-known 
firm of electrical engineers, who personally 
directed its construction. 

To furnish the necessary power for the 
_ plant, a dam was thrown across the Truckee 
river just below the Floriston paper mills, 
the water from which is diverted into a 
flume 8560 feet long, 10 feet wide, and 6 
feet 8 inches deep, carrying 300 cubic feet of 
water per second. 

This is fed through two pipes, each of 


inch diameter, carry this amount of power, 
with insulators all guaranteed to carry. 
double the working pressure, every pre~ 
caution having b2en taken at the time to 
prevent interruption of service. 

At Virginia City the current is received 
at a sub-station, and the pressure is reduced 
to 2000 volts, at which pressure it is dis- 
tributed to the different mines by the dif- 
ferent motors. In this way the energy in 
the falling water of the Truckee River, 
which has been transformed into electricity 
and sent over the small copper wires of the. 
transmission line, reappears as mechanical 
energy. 
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Everything in and around the establish- 
ment on the Truckee is indicative of power, 
from the heavy brick building, with its con- 
crete foundation to the machinery installed 
therein; in the background, the mighty rush 
of water through flume and pipes, the 
overflow at one point dashing in heavy vol- 
ume down the rugged mountain side. over 
granite crag and boulder, with the roar of a 
young Niagara. The extreme solidity of the 
structure itself in all its details bespeaks 
conditions calculated to withstand the rav- 
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quirements involving strength, safety, and 
lasting ability. 

The Westinghouse machinery, smooth 
and quiet in operation, is up-to-date in every 
particular, with a multiplicity of devices 
for handling a current which at high vol- 
tage is as deadly in effect as lightning. No 
failure of water-power is anticipated even 
in years of drought and a light snow-fall. 
The Truckee, forming as it does the natural 
outlet of Lake Tahoe, is fed above the power 
house by tributaries. The more important 


or 


One of Westinghouse Dynamos and Lurline Wheel in Place. 


ages of time, in full keeping with the mas- 
sive grandeur of its site. Located in the 
center of a natural amphitheatre, the lofty 
Sierras, pine-clad from their base to summit, 
towering in magnificent height, encircle the 
rocky gorge below where the ancient Truc- 
kee under the control of Man, sends forth 
broadcast to the outside world the light- 
ning’s flash, vivid and powerful for good or 
ill,as that whch for aeons gone by, has cast 
a sickly glare upon adjacent snow-capped 
mountain peaks in winter storms. That no 
expense has been spared in the construction 
is apparent in the building, while the inter- 
ior shows the same careful study of re- 


of these feeders are Donner River, rising in 
Donner Lake, Prosser Creek and Little 
Truckee River. The flow of water in these 
streams is quite heavy the year round, and 
enough to insure a continuance of _ suffi- 
cient power for the electrical plant, avoid- 
ing thereby any interruption of work at the 
mines of Virginia, which in regard to the 
pumps might prov2 a very serious matter. 

The first company to adopt the new sys- 
tem of cheap power was the Gould & Curry, 
which, upon the completion of a contract 
witn the owners of the electric plant, began 
the erection of a mill on the latest improved 
pattern. The machinery selected for this 
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mill had already been tested with satisfac- 
tory results on low grade cre from the 
mine, reserves of which amounting to over 
200,000 tons had already been opened out 
in the upper levels. As it now stands, com- 
pleted, the Gould & Curry mill has a con- 
centrating plant capable of handling a hun- 
dred tons of ore’per day. An electric motor 
hauls the ore from the mine to the mill 
bins, from which, after passing through a 
rock breaker, it is crushed in five heavy 
Kinkead mills, mortars and pestles on a 


The Pioneer Electric Concentrating Plant. 


largescale,with asharp scillatory movement. 
It is then carried to a set of vanners on the 
ground floor, passing in turn to another set 
of Kinkead mills on the floor below, where it 
is ground to still finer proportions. A sec- 
ond set of vanners then receives the pulver- 
ized material, after which the slimes are 
separated and transferred to a settling tank 
arranged so as to feed a third set of van- 
ners on the fifth floor below. It is claimed 


that by this system of continuous operation 
very little of the metal escapes and that 
fully 90 per cent of the ore values can be 
saved. 

The starting of this mill was the initial 
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ceremony of the introduction of electrical 
power on the Comstock, an innovation 
which it is very generally believed will lead 
to the speedy revival of mining along the 
lode and restore the faded glory of Virginia, 
the Queen city of Nevada, to something of 
its old time grandeur. 

Realizing that their day of salvation was 
at hand, the citizens determined to mark the 
event by appropriate festivities, and a cele- 
bration was arranged and carried out upon a 
seale of magnificence exceeding anything 
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of the kind that ever took place on the 
Comstock. Invitations were issued for the 
date mentioned at the opening of this ar- 
ticle, and when the auspicious moment ar- 
rived the town was dressed in gala attire, 
work being .generallv suspended along the 
lode. 


The day was perfect, and Nevada looked 
at its best, as a special carrying a large 
party of guests from California left Reno 
for Virginia City. A few passing showers 
the night before, had freshened up the land- 
scape along the route through the prosperous 
Washoe valley, bringing out some striking 
tints of color in meadow and in upland. 
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Great herds of thoroughbred cattle, fat 
and sleek-coated, waded knee deep through 
dark green patches of alfalfa; high-grade 
Merinos browsed quietly alongside enclosed 
paddocks, where bands of blooded horses 
fed at will from stacks of the choicest hay 
piled up for their use with no. niggard hand, 
offering the most convincing evidence of 
peace, wealth and prosperity among the 
dweilers in this favored locality. 

The bright golden foliage of a scattering 
growth of ccttonwood in autumn garb, added 
a richness to the coloring, in vivid contrast 
with the ever-varying shades of green, 
flashing kaliedoscopically across the prai- 
rie scenery, flanked in the far distance by 
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mineral lode which made this region famous. 

A horse-shoe bend; a cutting or two in 
which the road almost completes a circle; a 
series of corkscrew effects in railroad engin- 
eering; a dash past a scarf in the face of a 
pinnacle of rock rising hundreds of feet 
above and falling as many thousand below, 
a sharp turn around a corner and the mines 
of the Comstock are in sight. 

Silver city appears in the distance, rep- 
resented by a few houses scattered over a 
small plateau at the end of a broken 
hummocky ravine. It has seen better days; 
but it still has prospects, and recent devel- 
opments in some of the properties located 
there, augur well for a return of the good 


Ready to descend to the lower levels of the Con.-Cal. 


snow sprinkled mountain heights, glistening 
in the sunlight. From Carson, the capital 
of the Silver State, the track of the Virginia 
and Truckee Railroad, crossing Eagle val- 
le7, follows the tortuous windings of the 
Carson river for some distance, creeping up 
a grade which grows gradually steeper with 
every mile traversed until it reaches a 
higher elevation where barren, forbidding- 
looking craggy peaks, mark the approaches 
through rocky defiles, which lead to the 
mountain city. 

At times the roadway skirts precipitous 
heights from which can be seen scattered 
about in the valleys below, small mining 
settlements, located on spurs of the great 


old times when the little burg held its head 
on a higher level than it does just now. 

Gold Canyon winds upward from the plain 
below, and on the heights beyond stands out 
in relief the Foreman shaft, a monument to 
the enterprising genius of managers of the 
southend mines, many of whom have long 
since passed over the Great Divide to join 
the silent majority. 

Lofty trestles carry the road over streets 
of precipitous grades which have followed 
the trend of human fancy in coming and go- 
ing since history began to run in this ~art 
of the world; into Golden Hill; pasts hoists 
and over dumps, the latter telling their own 
story of arduous labor well performed; 
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along the sloping sides of Mount Davidson, 
gophered and burrowed by a generation of 
human moles up to its lofty peak, and the 
visitor finds himself in Virginia City, in the 
midst of a people whose hospitality is pro- 
verbial. 


Virginia City was full of the spirit of the 
occasion when the train-load of guests from 
near and afar pulled up at the depot. It 
was a red-letter day with its citizens, and old 
and young turned out to make it so in the 
calendar, aroused from all apathetic con- 
ditions by new hope for the future. The in- 
troduction of cheap power at the mines had 
for them a promise of wider opportunities 
for employment and a return of the pros- 
perous conditions which prevailed when the 
companies were running full blast along 
the lode from Utah at the north to the 
southend properties at Gold Hill. Bands 
played, whistles blew with all the steam 
power available to swell their brazen 
throats, and bunting streamed in gay profu- 
810u. 


But the center of attraction was the 
Gould & Curry mill, where everything was 
in readiness for the moment when the press- 
ure on a button would signal the arrival of 
the silent power, which, quick as thought 
and fraught with a force only safe from 
deadly activity when under full and 
constant control, would start the massive 
machinery lying dumb and inert before the 
eyes of an expectant throng of spectators. 


The lofty building rising floor above 
floor to a height of 150 feet, was packed 
with people watching with eager anticipa- 
tion for the first sign of awakening in the 
sleeping giant. It came at last. The decis- 
ive moment had arrived. A lady’s finger 
pressed gently on the key-board; a bottle 
of champagne dropped on the upper tier of 
mills; a pulley creaked with the tightening 
strain on the belt, revolved a little, and 
then with a roar of thunder the new iife 
coursed through the entire mechanism, and 
the building re-echoed to the din of whirling 
pulleys, the stamp and scour of grinders, 
the rattle of ore leaving the bins to work 
its way to the lower floor, where it re-ap- 
peared powdered to a slime, freed from 
every particle of value it contained. 

The din drowned enthusiastic demonstra- 
tion, but what did it matter. The giant 
had awakened, and was doing his work 


faithfully and well. The people were satis- 
fied. They were happy. 


After seed time comes the harvest. C',°ap 
power will henceforth be the prime iactor 
in the operation of mines along the Com- 
stock; the results the future must determine. 
They will depend entirely upon the present 
supply and new discoveries of low-grade ore. 

As an aid to the economical utility of 
mechanical appliances, electricity off2.3s an 
immense reduction in the operating experse 
of the mines, the cost being estimated at 
$7 per horsepower against from $25 to 
$30, the average charge when steam 
is employed. This is one advantage which 
can be accepted as an accomplished fact, 
and the saving to the companies in this 
respect alone will guarantee for the share- 
holders a much lighter run of assessments, 
provided of course, that the work is limited 
to prospecting or development work in the 
mine. 

An assurance of this would warrant the 
assertion that whe: the leading mines are 
equipped with the new machinery adapted 
for clectric power, they will be not only 
self-sustaining, but in a position to disburse 
money among their stockholders, without 
calculating the ever present chance of find- 
ing high-grade ore in the lower levels when 
they are again freed from water. 

It will take time to get all the leading 
mines fully equipped with the necessary ma- 
chinery, owing to the fact that the manu- 
facturers are over-run with work, and new 
orders are only filled in turn. 

Leon A. Hall, the engineer in charge of 
the installation of the new plants on the 
Comstock as representative of the Pumping 
Association, has announced that the machin- 
ery for the Con.-Cal.-Virginia mine is now 
on the way, which means that this will be 
the first property to work under the electric 
system. Yellow Jacket and Belcher will be 
next in order, and the middle mines will fol- 
low. 

A few short months will i:ikely see the 
whole lode fully equipped, for lighting, 
drainage and general underground work. 
With the addition of more mills of the 
Gould & Curry type, in successful operation 
on low grade ores, a restoration of the in- 
dustry on a modern basis will-be completed, 
and Virginia City will thrive and prospe: 
ander mere permanent conditions of busi- 
ness than it ever has before. 


every discord 
Bel- 


MILLION _ sounds, 

known to noise, yelled in battle. 

low, howl, shriek, tom-tom, horn, 

voice, shook the tropical forest. Par- 
rots sought tree tops. Monkeys fled panic- 
stricken. The sea of natives on either side 
the sunken road took up the din as a glare 
of color came into view—Urgoo-landi, Chief 
oz the Hoola-booris, in state procession pass- 
ing to the temple. 

The retinue, great black fellows bedecked 
with as much vivid color as could find space 
on their huge bodies, marched first. Be- 
hind them, his litter supported upon the 
heads of six gigantic natives, came the 
King, a sharp coatrast to the surrounding 
brilliance. In spotless white, his _ litter 
massed with immense, snowy ostrich plumes 
and garlands of the waxen lotus, above him 
a canopy of the graceful tree-fern, he sat 
amid pur.uy and beauty befitting a bride, 
as hideous a black as the world could pro- 
duce. Before the temple the procession 
paused. The din ceased. Utter silence 
reigned. Suddenly out of the hush came a 
noise entirely st:ange to the clamor that 
had past. lt was anmistakable—a European 
laugh. 

The King started, a ferocious look crossed 
his hideous face. There was a momentary 
tumult of rage among the natives, but the 
King instantly rocovered his composure and 
waved his hand for quiet. 

From near the door of the temple two 
white men slipped through the menacing 
crowd and hurried back toward the village. 
The elder slim, alert, the embodiment of 
force and energy, was evidently more angry 
than frightened. The other, an athletic 
young fellow, slow of motion, large of 
muscle, appeared stupefied and trembling. 

“What the devil got into you?” said the 
angry man. 

“Oh hang it, I couldn’t help it,” replied 
his tall companion. “That big nigger in all 
that bridal finery! I’d have laughed if I had 
died for 

“You probably will.” 

“Confound it, we must get out of here.” 

“Out of here! Man, we have been here 
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now three months, and every minute we’ve 
been racking our brains over getting out. 
How do you suppose we can do it now in 
tl.ree minutes?” 

“Oh for a gun!” whispered the other, 
nervously looking over his shoulder. 

“Better wish for a gag, and have done 
your wishing earlier,” replied the older 
and soberer man. 

The two white men entered the hut 
which had been their home since adverse 
fortune had interfered with their plans and 
set them helpless among the Hoola-boorris. 
Schraeder, the elder, a surgeon possess- 
ing a fancy for ethnological research, had 
sought these regions for scientific reasons. 
Fessenden, an author with an author’s in- 
satiable appetite for something new, had 
accompanied him. Several months of pleas- 
ure and profit had resulted, followed by 
disaster. While cruising in a native boat 
an unexpected tempest had buffeted them 
out of their course and into the bands of 
the barbarians of this uncharted island. 

A slight knowledge of the language of 
neighboring tribes among which their 
travels had extended, proved useful and by 
the cool shrewdness of the elder man they 
had succeeded in retaining the friendship of 
the natives. Had Fessenden been alone he 
would have been in trouble long before. In 
fact the two were as opposite as the anti- 
podes. Fessenden was one of those weak 
characters whose utter lack of force makes 
them playthings of fortune. Possessed of 
many of the requisites of a leader of men, 
morally and mentally almost perfect, his 
weakness ruine*® him, a superb mind 
wrecked by a feeble will, a mental coward. 

Schraeder, with will of iron and tempera- 
ment of an ice-berg ,naturally attracted the 
weaker willed man, and they were friends 
—that is Fessenden was a machine at 
Schraeder’s command with a deep admira- 
tion for him as a ruler. With the surgeon 
science first, friendship afterward. Though 
owning a conscience he could twist it into 
justification of any act that tended to the 
advancement of science. The days that fol- 
lowed Fessenden’s unfortunate mirth were 
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days of anxiety to both. However, quiet 
seemed to reign and one less canny than 
the surgeon might have thought the inci- 
dent forgotten, especially as public interest 
appeared concentrated upon preparation for 
hunting a lion that had been terrorizing 
the village .The hunt over, the lion cap- 
tured, Orgoo-landi turned his attention to 
vengeance. In the early morning a mes- 
senger came for the white men. 

The audience was brief but plain. The 
surgeon, having used his skill often among 
the people and not being the offender, was 
to be dismissed, but Fessenden, who had 
dared insult the sacred aignity of Urgoo- 
landi, must die, nor was death sufficient; 
his death must furnish enjoyment to the 
tribesmen. He must die in combat with a 
lion. On the next high feast day the combat 
should take place—a combat to the death, 
with one chance in a million for the man. 

Horrified, the two friends returned to their 
hut. Fessenden was utterly’ stupefied, 
thoroughly frightened. He had never 
fought in his life. He was too good-natured, 
too slow, too weak—not in muscles, those 
were powerful and rendered more so by 
athletics—but what athlete, however rapid, 
could fight a lion? 

“I never can fight him,’ moaned the poor 
fellow. 

“Fight!” returned the surgeon grimly. 
“You fight! Oh, confound it, you couldn't 
fight a mouse. You’d go to dreaming out 
some outlandish yarn in the middle of it. 
Hang it, what a devil’s mess this is!” 

With the extreme of cruelty Urgoo-landi 
had the lion’s den erected immediately fac- 
ing the white men’s hut, that they might 
constantly have before them a reminder of 
the contest, now but six weeks distant. 

A week of consternation passed. At its 
end had Fessenden been observant he would 
have noticed a change in his friend, would 
have realized that Schraeder was in the 
midst of one of his struggles to reconcile 
science and conscience. His preoccupation 
lasted several days, during which he made 
frequent visits to the lion’s quarters. The 
last night of the second week, returning 
from a walk in the forest, he stopped ab- 
ruptly before the wild beast’s cage. The 


determination in his cold eyes told that 
the struggle was ended, science had won. 
As he stood watching the fierce animal he 
“What earthly chance will he 


muttered: 
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stand with you, you devil, without it. -It is 
his only hope. I’ve wanted to try it for 
years. Here is my opportunity. I may fail, 
very probably will, but he is a dead man 
anyway; and if I should succeed what a tri- 
umph! It is one chance in a million for 
success, and I must take it!” 

The village slept. From the white men’s 
hut the slight form of the surgeon emerged 
and made its way to the lion’s quarters. 
His frequent visits hither had not been pur- 
poseless. It took but a few moments to get 
the native keeper under control. To hyp- 
notize the lion was more difficult. That ac- 
complished, surgeon, keeper and the now 
tractable animal crossed to the white men’s 
hut, where the same magic influence was 
brought to bear upon the unconscious Fes- 
senden. Then Schraeder, all the surgeon in 
him alert, grasped his instruments. A long 
night of anxiety resulted. The operator 
was highly skilled, the hypnotized native 
a perfect assistant. All went well. Morn- 
ing found lion and keeper in their proper 
places and none the wiser for the night’s 
incident. 

* * * * - * 

The feast day dawned. From all parts 
of the island the Hoola-borris gathered for 
their annual festival, during which combats 
between lions and captives were of com- 
mon occurrence. The previous night the 
two white men had been removed to separ- 
ate quarters. By none of the inexplicable 
sorcery of the surgeon did Urgoo-landi in- 
tend to be outwitted. If Schraeder under- 
stood Urgoo-landi, Urgoo-landi also under- 
stood Schraeder. Had not the doctor used 
his skill to the advantage of the tribe, and 
thus proved himself a valuable person the 
lion would have had a second victim. As it 
was Schraeder was to remain in confinement 
until all possibility of interference was 
over. 

The conflict was to take place in a level 
space, apparently once the bed of a small 
lake. This was surrounded by a high stock- 
ade. On three sides the bank rose in steep 
slopes and upon these the natives arranged 
themselves, blackening the entire hillsides. 

A prolonged crash of discordant noise an- 
nounced the arrival of Urgoo-landi, who was 
received with an uproar evidencing the 
popularity of the sport he had provided. 
He took his place under a huge palm situ- 
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ated well up the bank and at a safe distance 
from possible danger. 


Fessenden had entered the arena. With 
arms folded, his powerful muscles tense, 
his head erect, fearless and defiant he stood, 
like a statue of Mars. The blaze of passion 
in his eyes as they swept the crowd of na- 
tives startled them to silence. Human eyes 
like those they had never seen. They felt 
their terrible power; it stilled them. 

The roar of the lion shook the air but it 
moved not a muscle of the intended victim. 
The horror that thrilled the crowd did not 
seem to touch him. 

The astounded blacks stared. Was he god 
or devil? 

The Wing gave the sign. The bars were 
lowered. The guards struck their spear 
points into the lion, who with a roar bounded 
into the arena. 

One moment he stood glaring on the 
again uproarous crowd, then his terrible 
eyes met two as terrible and again he hesi- 
tated. Astonishment choked the people to 
silence. Was the lion afraid? No. He 
crouched with lashing tail. He sprang. 
The white man had leaped aside. Whirling, 
the beast crouched again, rage flamed in 
his eyes, but his muscles trembled. Three 
times the brute sprang, but not as the mad- 
dened lion springs. The diabolical desire, 
the agile body were there, but something 
lacked. 

The muscles of the man were tense, his 
motions swifter than the lion’s. His eyes 
blazed with a fire terrible in its intensity 
as he faced his antagonist. There was a 
pause. Then both sprang forward. Fes- 
senden, eluding the formidable claws, 
brought the full force of his powerful fist 
against the huge head, but with a terrific 
roar the lion was upon him. A mad whirl 
of yellow and white spun around the en- 
closure. 

A few seconds more and the man stood 
with blazing eyes before the King, the lion 

at his feet. 

When Urgoo-landi heard that shout from 
his subjects he felt his defeat near. The 
man who had, unarmed, vanquished the ter- 
ror of the forest aroused awe in the barbaric 
minds of the Hoola-borris. With them awe 
preceded worship. If Urgoo-landi did not 
wish to view in the white man his succes- 
sor, he must indeed use diplomacy, so he 
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swallowed his chagrin and at once joined 
the demonstration in the victor’s favor. 

‘That night the surgeon had a royal vis- 
itor. He came alone and secretly. His mis- 
sion was soon made known. A boat with 
supplies lay hidden at a certain point. The 
white men were to take it and following 
directions, find the islands from which they 
had come. Urgoo-landi made it a mark 
of royal favor, assuring Schraeder that his 
great esteem for them caused him to grant 
what he knew to be the desire of their 
hearts, but their departure must be secret 
or the people would object. 


The last Schraeder well knew to be true, 
also that Urgoo-landi’s kindness was but a 
diplomatic move to rid himself of a formid- 
able rival, for Fessenden had become noth- 
ing less than a popular idol. However, the 
white men were exceedingly willing to be 
gotten rid of, and far out at sea as the 
morning sun flushed the fast vanishing is- 
land of the Hoola-boorris, Fessenden 
turned to his comrade. “By Jove, old boy, 
I felt like a devil. How do you suppose I 
ever did it?” 

“Stared him out of countenance and 
knocked him in the head,” was the laconic 
reply. 

Then, as to their happy eyes the island 
dipped below the horizon there was triumph 
in the victor’s tones. 

“All from a laugh!” he said, ‘otherwise 
we might have been Hoola-boorris forever. 
All from a laugh!” 

Schraeder lifted his eyebrows but did not 
reply. His knowledge was his own. He 


kept it. 
* * * * 


In his study a month later Schraeder, 
looking over notes’ collected during his 
journey, laughed softly. 

“Ah,” he said, “that transfusion business - 
turned out fairly. The man’s blood in the 
lion rendered him a coward, a weakling, 
as the man had been. The lion’s—ah well, 
I'll keep my eye on that.” 

As year by year Fessenden, weak willed 
no longer, rose to eminence, possessing a 
power that made men fear and obey, a mind 
and heart that controlled that power. A 
quiet surgeon smiled wisely and muttered 
often: 

“It is the lion’s blood in his heart.” 


Beauty has ever been a rich setting for 
the jewels of woman, and beautiful pets 
have been cherished possessions in all ages. 
My lady of antiquity had her tiger cub re- 
posing indolently at her feet as she sailed 
across the smiling waters in her barge. 
Customs have changea with years, the barge 
has been replaced by a more commonplace 
equipage and the half-tamed tiger cub by 
a beautiful Angora cat, which is allowed to 
remain at home in full enjoyment of its com- 
fort. My lady of modern times is true to 
the tradition of her sex. Her innate love of 
the beautiful is fully as acute, though her 
surroundings have been toned to a color 


corresponding with our present work-a-day 
world. 

Interest in the highly bred species of do- 
mesticated cats has increased in marked 
degree during the past few years, through 
the efforts of intelligent and ardent ad- 
mirers of these animals, until prominent 
fanciers are to be found in many cities 
the world over and Cat Clubs, though at first 
ridiculed, reveal upon the rolls of member- 
ship many of the best names. The import- 
ance of the work of these clubs in elevat- 
ing the standing of the cat to the plain of 
first-class petdom, and particularly its influ- 
ence in securing more humane treatment for 
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‘“‘Royal”’ 
Owned by Mrs. Leland Norton, Chicago. 


the neglected outcasts of the streets and 
alleys, should not be underestimated. 

The city of San Francisco is the latest 
addition to cities in which Cat Clubs have 
been organized. On the-17th of July the 
Pacific Cat Club was organized with the fol- 
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“Smoke” 
Owned by Mrs. Van Fresse, S. F. 
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lowing officers: President, Mrs. C. E. Mart- 
ling; vice-president, Mrs. Allen Abbott; 
treasurer, Mrs. C. Hildebrand; recording 
secretary, Mrs. A. H. Brod; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. A. ri. Hoag. 

It is the aim of the Pacific Cat Club to 
found in the city of San Francisco a hospital 
and refuge for sick and homeless cats, 
chiefly the common cat of the streets and 
alleys. Such an institution does not at pres- 
ent exist and the pity felt by all right- 
minded people for the lower orders of the 
animal kingdem, when in distress, dictates 
such to be fully as great a need as any 
charitable institution answering to animal 
necessities. 

When one considers the vast number of 


“Chom” 
Owned by Mrs. Mary Freeman, 8S. F. 


homeless cats now wandering about our 
streets, many of them seriously diseased, 
and all in a more than half-starved condi- 
tion, a prey for the vicious and thoughtless 
by whom they are abused and oftimes put to 
death by hideous tortures—when it is con- 
sidered that these animals must in natural 
consequence of their condition convey and 
spread about the city the germs of disease, 
it must be patent that the establishment 
of an effective institution of this character 
is called for. 

It is designed that the refuge be but a 
temporary home. Such cats as come under 
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“Judy’’—Owned by Mrs. Eugene Van Court, Oakland. 


its care, when found to be diseased or dis- 
abled, will be painlessly released from their 
misery, and as for the others, efforts will 
be made to secure homes where they will 
be kindly treated, in warehouses, factories, 
stores, ranches, private families and nu- 
merous places of like nature in this and 
foreign countries. It is the intention to 
give wide publicity to the fact that such 
cats may be had on application by people 
who will provide them with good homes, and 
the club has no doubt that it can suitably 
place a large number of its proteges. 


A hospital and refuge was founded by the 
Chicago Cat Club in 1899, in connection with 


“Fluff” 
Owned by Mrs. A. H. Abbott, S. F. 


which a juvenile club was established at the 
same time, as an adjunct for the purpose of 
enlisting the children in this humane work 


Owned by Mrs. Alexander McCabe, 8S. F. 


of protecting the much-abused cat. By the 
funds raised in membership fees in this ju- 
venile club it was designed to support the 
refuge. Recently Mrs. Leland Norton, 
president of the Chicago club, has decided 
to personally take up this work in her city 
and will conduct the cat refuge, which will 
be under the inspection of the city. New 
York and other large cities have similar in- 
stitutions. 

The London institution for lost and starv- 
ing cats has received 28,982 cats in the four 
years of its existence. It is supported en- 
tirely by voluntary contributions and num- 
bers among its patrons twenty-five of the 
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Group owned by Mrs. Harriett J. Martling, S. F. 


leading titled families of Eagland. There 
are a number of similar institutions in Eu- 
rope. 

The Pacific Cat Club has enjoyed phe- 
nomenal growth since its organization, July 
9/, 1900, now having seventy-five members 


**“Middy”™ 
Owned by Mrs. A. H. Brod, S. F. 


on the roll. With the long list posted the 
membership will soon reach the hundred 
mark. <A stud book has been opened, in 
which cats are registered, thus keeping a 
record of pedigrees. It is the intention of 
the club to promote a series of exhibitions 
of stock throughout the coming winter, for 
the purpose of stimulaing an interest in 
the club and its work. The first of these 
exhibitions took place on August 30th, at 
the home of the secretary, Mrs. A. H. Brod. 
It was very large:/ attended by admirers 
of blue-blooded felines. Cats of all kinds 
and colors participated, the veautiful fluffy 
Persians and Angoras predominating. Each 
secured a full measure of honeyed words 
and caresses, and the exhibition was a grati- 
fying success to all concerned. It was the 
first exhibition of cats ever given on the 
Pacific Coast. 


For some years past, those privately in- 
terested in the cat, from the standpoint of 
an attractive and beautiful pet, have im- 
ported many fine specimens direct from 
Asia. Trips abroad have resulted in returns 
with strains from famous kennels, and lately, 
some notable purchases have been made 
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from the kennels of prominent Eastern 
fanciers. 

Among the aristocratic felines owned in 
the Pacific Cat Ulub is Pretzel, German by 
name but a good Native Son of the Golden 
West, whose ancestors fought many battles 
under the tri-color of the French Republic; 
for Pretzel is an Angora of the stock of 
Mrs. H. H. Paxton, directly imported from 
France, and is of that very rare color, a 
genuine French red. He is an unusually 
large cat for his age, and is of singularly 
striking appearance and great value. In 
spite of his name, rretzel has never been 
known, even in moments of greatest exhila- 
ration, to sing “The Watch on the Rhine,” 
hence it is to be supposed he is true to the 
traditions of his ancestry. He is owned by 
Mrs. Gwynn. 

It is not a long jump from Eastern Asia, 
the original home of the Aristocratic Angora, 
to Siam, the Hermit Kingdom, whose rulers 
have for ages unknown fostered a breed of 
cats within their Royal palaces, distinctive 
and curious in appearance and characteris- 
tics as the nation under whose protection 
they have flourished. These cats are known 
colloquially as the “Palace breed of the Roy- 
al Cats of Siam,” and such specimens as have 
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“White Muggins’’ 
Owned by Mrs. A. H Hoag, 8S. F. 


from time to time made their appearance in 
the Occidental World have usually been 
stolen by adventurers from the Palace at 
Bankok. ‘There arc but few Siamese Cats 
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Owned by Mrs. A. H. Hoag, 8S. F. 


now owned in the United States who first 
saw light in the Imperial courts of the fam- 
ous Palaces of these Eastern Potentates. 

Direct descendent of imported Siamese 
stock is “Shulla,” owned by Miss Derrick, 
said to be a perfect specimen of this rare 
and highly prized species. She is pure 
chocolate in color, smooth and glossy of coat, 
with blue eyes. The “Arms” of this emin- 
ently aristocratic puss are two kinks cou- 
chant in a tail rampant, which in the Siam- 
ese Cats College of Heraldry is taken to de- 
note that Shula is an offshoot of the Ameri- 
can branch of this famous family tree, 
founded by an ancestor who emigrated to 
America in or about the year 1895. 

Cousin, slightly removed, to Shulla, is 


Owned by Mrs. Harriett J. Martling, S. F. 


Chom, owned by Miss Freeman. Chom is 
also a superior animal, a trifle lighter in 
color perhaps, but posessing the eyes of blue. 
His “crest” too is quite proper, his ancestry 
sans reproche. It is interesting to note that 
all the Siamese stock on the Pacific Coast is 
owned by members of the Pacific Cat Ciub. 

The largest Queen Angora on the Coast is 
Judy, the property of Mrs. Van Court. 
Coiled and in repose she suggests the thought 
of a giant snow-ball somehow gone astray 
and lodged in an out-of-the-way place. In 
soft and fluffy whiteness, Judy’e furry coat 
rivals in purity the newly fallen flakes of 
virgin snow. 

Fluff, owned by Mrs. Allen Abbott, is a 
large white Angora weighing twenty-five 
rounds, with eyes of deepest blue. Fluff is 
not deaf—a rarity in blue-eyed cats-—and 
is the finest specimen of his class in the 


‘*Posey”’ 

Owned by Mrs. Harriett J. Martling, S. F. 
West. He is an expert hunter and in spite of 
the sure punishment which awaits his re- 
turn, will strut away whenever »pportunity 
affords in pursuit of birds and mice. He 
knows his transgression and his cat honor 
must be appeased by acknowledgment of 
his fault, which he does invariably by 
bringing his captures and depositing them 
entire at the feet of his mistress. 

Mrs. McCabe’s Doc is equally beautiful in 
a different style. Doc is a tiger Angora. 
His magnificent coat shades from tones of 
softest grey to a coal black. He has perfect 
tiger markings about the head. Although 
reared in the lap of luxury, Doc is rather 
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Group from Beach Hill Kennels, 8S. F. 


plebian in the choice of a chum, having 
shown a decided preference for a little com- 
mon stray cat. During the morning hours 
they may be seen tumbling about on the cool 
greer. lawn until Doc is called in for his 
daily “siesta.” 

Another white Angora of special note is 
Middy, property of Mrs. A. H. Brod. 
Middy’s eyes are a rare shade of deepest am- 
ber and his coat is long and silky. Heisa 
very fastidious puss. His daily menu begins 
with cream, and he absolutely refuses to 
proceed with his dinner until he has been 
served with a raw oyster as an appetizer. 
Middy is descended from the Duke of Haw- 
thorne. 

The mascot of Mrs. A. H. Hoag’s cattery 
is Nilo, for there is luck in black cats, and 
Nilo is black as a country lane on a stormy 
winter’s night, with eyes bright, round and 
large as a newly coined half-eagle just from 
Uncle Sam’s mint. The cattery is noted for 
good strains of tigers, of which Jester and 
Olive are excellent examples. Worthy of 
mention, also, is Buster, an imported white 
Persian owned by Mrs. Hoag. 

Of the writer’s pets, the most valued is 
Omar, a pure white Persian, son of the fa- 
mous Royal, king of the kennels of Mrs. Le- 


land Norton. Omar resents the presence of 
cats of lesser birth, and is ready to wage 
war upon them. Like the great Caliph of 
Bagdad, from whom he is named, he strives 
to be ruler, and constant warfare has thus 
far marked his reign. Among the others is 
Pansy, Persian ‘Tortoise, daughter of Don 
Quixote and Nunna, noted prize-winners, and 
Posey, Spanish Tortoise, daughter of Yarrow 
and Dorothy, while last but not least, is 
Quaker, the dean of the kennels, blue-gray 


“Psyche” 
Owned by Mrs Louise Payne, Los Angeles 
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bred cats—nearly ail imported during visits 
abroad. At present she has among her col- 
lection one that is very rare in color, a sort 
of fawn tinged with pink, and having eyes of 
deep crange. Her name is Formosa. 


We are told that a cat may look at a king, 
but in these days of democratic manners, 
it has been the fashion of many kings to look 
at cats, and monarchs as well as subects 
number specimens of the aristocratic felines 
among their most prized pets. The cat has 
made its way. It is fair to assume that no 
distant day will mark its position upon an 
equal footing with the best classes of pet 


*“Quaker,’’ Chinchilla Angora, 
Owned by Mrs. C. E. Martling. 


quaint, whose kindly disposition has en- 
deared him to ail. 

Among the flowers and palms of the sunny 
South the Maizie Kennels are found, fitted 
with every luxury conducive to the health 
and happiness of the happy cat family under 
its roof. There are sixteen in all, pure aris- 
tocrats, descendents from prize-winning 
stock, and brought from famous eastern Ken- 
nels. Major, the king of the kennel, is a 
son of the blue-eyed white prize-winner 
King Sutro. Maizie, a tortoise shell, is the 
proud mother of five excellent’ kittens. 
Then there are four beauties sired by Royal 
Norton, and Black Dinah, a solid black Per- 
sian. Queen Bess is a magnificent white, 
with emerald eyes—directly imported trom 
the land of the Shah. The Maizie Ken- 
nels are owned by Mrs. Payne of Los An- 
geles. 

Mrs. H. H. Paxton of Healdsburg has for’ stock, in the affections of the people of all 
several years owned fine specimens of high- countries. 
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FF with you! May God have mercy 
on your soul!” 

The speaker pushed the skiff out 
into the current. The tightening of the 
hands that clutched the gunwales betrayed 
the agony which the impassive features of 
the occupant of the boat strove to hide. 
There were no oars, and the man’s face was 
very white; yet among the crowds of men 
assembled on the banks of the river, not 
one offered assistance. 

It was the Klondike’s way of dealing with 
a murderer. If he managed to survive the 
perils of the Yukon in an open boat without 
oars, his life was his own—provided he did 
not show his face again in the vicinity. But 
the river was merciless. It was seldom that 
a wretch lived to recall the injunction. 

“There he goes! See, the boat’s caught 
in that eddy and is filling! He’s baling with 
his hands. Child’s play! How a man will 
fight for his life! It’s settling now—you 
can hardly see it. There—it’s gone! He’s 
in the water trying to swim! Swedes all 
swim, but he can’t in that water. Look! 
He’s thrown up his hands! He’s gone! 

“How long have I been asleep? Looks 
like noon in the sky. Tent must have 
blown down—I can’t remember. How the 
wind rocks the bed! Why, it isn’t a bed 
at all, it’s a boat.” 

He sat up suddenly. 

“It’s caught by this snag in the middle of 
the river. Where are the oars? Great 
God! MThey’re gone! Then—” 


The man sank back in a vain effort to re- 
call the events of the night before. 

“It must have been something I did—but 
what? I was drinking with the boys in 
Pete’s saloon, after we'd set that Swede 
adrift. What were we talking about? Oh, 
I remember now. Yes, yes, Archie was teas- 
ing Pete about that advertisement of his 
place in the ‘Nugget.’ He had the paper in 
his hand and he read out the ad, ‘The only 
second class saloon in White Horse.’ Then 
Pete got wild—couldn’t see the joke at all. 
He was mad because Tom had put it in his 
paper without telling him. That’s as clear 
as a bell, but afterwards—what happened 
afterwards? Did I quarrel with any one? 
Did I shoot?” 

He felt for his revolver. 

“It’s gone! God in heaven, what did I 
do? Did I kill Pete or Archie that the boys 
set me adrift in an open boat as they did 
the man who killed his pardner? How e 
struggled in the rapids after the boat up- 
set! And I—I must have shot the rapids!” 


He grasped a branch of the partly sub- 
merged tree against which the boat rested 
and tied the painter to it. 

“If I could remember!” 
in his hands. 


“Archie had the paper and he read out, 
‘Go to Pete Smith’s, the only second class 
saloon in White Horse.’ Then Pete swore 
he’d fix Tom for printing it and I said—I 
said Tom was a friend of mine. Yes—yes, 
and then I said something about an attack. 
Oh, what did I say? Attack? Oh, I said 


He held his head 
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‘who attacks my friend attacks me. That 
was it. I said that to Pete. And then—l 
can’t remember.” 

He raised his head and looked up the 
river. An object on the current attracted 
his attention and he watched it as it grew 
larger. An eddy brought the plank within 
his reach: He seized it and prepared to 
skull ashore. A sudden thought stopped 
him. 

“Where can I go? I can’t go back to 
White Horse. I don’t know what l’ve done.” 

He sank back helpless. 

“I may have killed Pete or Archie or both. 
Maybe I fired the town. Maybe I ran amuck 
on the streets and shot men right and left. 
I was crazy with drink, and what man can 
tell what he’ll do when he’s crazy? They 
must be hunting me now. When they saw 
the boat didn’t upset and I wasn’t drowned, 
of course they’d go down the river to head 
me off if I should try to land. I might lie 
down in the bottom of the boat, drift to St. 
Michaels and get on board some ship. But 
the chances are I’d be drowned before I got 
half way there.” 

He lowered his head. “If I could remem- 
ber! Archie had the paper reading about 
that advertisement. Then Pete abused 
Tom for printing it. Tom wasn’t there and 
I defended him. How did I defend him? 
How? Oh!” 

He glanced up the river. 

“Why, there’s another plank and another 
and there comes another! Planks are gold, 
too. Must be some one’s sent them down 
stream after me. That’s certain. Some one 
who saw I didn’t upset has set them adrift, 
thinking I might get one. He tried to reach 
the plank; but his attention was caught by 
something on the river bank. 

“What’s that moving over there among 
the trees? It’s a man!” He dropped flat 
in the bottom of the boat and lay staring at 
the sky, afraid to move lest his presence 
snould be discovered. 

“‘He’ll see the poat and he’ll go to Fakaluk 
Camp and get a dugout to come after it. 
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That'll take him at least three hours. It 
will be dark before then and 1’ll slide down 
the river and try to get past Dawson with- 
out being seen. No—that’s too dangerous. 
‘rhe boat’s been seen and I'd better make for 
the shore as soon as it gets dusk and strike 
out across country. That’s my best chance 
now.” He groaned and struck his head a 


“What was it I did? Good Lord! What 
wouldn’t I give for an answer to that! Must 
nave been murder. They wouldn’t have set 


me adrift for nothing short of that. I’ve 
got to get out of this or I'll go mad! The 
man’s gone or else he’s hiding. Ill land 


on the other shore and see if I can make 
Ookaluk Camp by to-morrow.” He cast off 
the painter and using the plank as an oar 
sculled the boat toward the shore. The 
man on the opposite bank shoutetd, but the 
boatman only redoubled his efforts. 

“You're there, are you?” he said to him- 
self. “I thought you were hiding. Now, 
l’'ve got to run for my life!” 

He sprang ashore as the skiff touched the 
bank and gave a swift glance across the 
river. 

“I'd like to ask him what it is I’ve done— 
first.” 

As he turned two men ran toward him, 
The nearer one held a gun and the fugitive 
rapidly calculated the chances of seizing 
the weapon and making a dash for the hills. 


“Why, it’s Tom and Archie!” he ex. 
claimed. “Then [ didn’t kill them, thank 
God'”’ 


“Wait!” he commanded. “I’m not going 
to be taken alive, boys. You’re hunting me 
tor a crime. We're enemies now. Bu* in 
God’s name, first tell me what it is I’ve 
done? What’s that you say—nothing? I’ve 
done nothing? I haven’t killed any one? 
You put me in—you put me in the boat to 
frighten me? As a joke, you say, and it 
got adrift!” He broke into wild laughter. 
“it’s a joke—a joxe—a joke!” He buried 
his face in his hands. “God! What a ioke!” 
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How | Reached the Hanford Camp 


My companion’s voice roused me from 
these hurried reflections. 

“IT don’t mind telling you,” he said, “that 
some of our boys at the camp play foot- all. 
I was thinking we might arrange a match 
with you. You would have to come up to 
the camp and play, of course, as the boys 
would not care to play in public, but we 
might possibly bring it about. They would 
do it just for the fun of the thing.” 

“To be sure—and the practice,” I added. 

I imagined he pulled the bridle again 
rather suddenly at this, as the horse’s hoofs 
clattered sharply behind me for a few sec- 
onds; but I hastened to add carelessly that 
the proposed game would be good fun for 
both sides, and that I was in for it if he was. 

“Can we play where you suggest?” I fin- 
ished. “I should think there would be no 
place suitable near your camp.” 

“T shall have to explain something to you 
before we get there,” was his response, less 
cheerfully given. “Otherwise you would be 
surprised at what you will see—which is no- 
thing less than a football ‘gridiron’ carefully 
cleared and leveled off, and completely 
equipped for playing on.” 

“Is it possible?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes—you see, to be perfectly candid with 
you” (which he was not altogether, although 
he was doing nobly with a very difficult situ- 
ation), “my friends are football players in 
season, when they are in the city, and they 
come up here to indulge in quiet practice, 
away from the crowds, and in the bracing, 
healthful atmosphere of a new climate and 
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new surroundings. That is why you will 
see a first-class foot-ball field adjoining our 
camp; and there we may possibly arrange 
to have a little game some time later in the 
month, providing my friends are willing, and 


that you and your friends will respect our - 


desire for seclusion and wiil keep quiet 
about it while in town.” 

I answered him with a monosyllable which 
he took for assent; and thereupon both of us 
fell into silence, he as though he had talked 
too much already, and I for the reason that 
I had a lot of thinking to do in private. 

So we plodded through the dark of the 
night mountains in silence for the next three 
or four hours, when we stopped to light a 
fire, to rest, and to eat a bite from a lunch 
which my companion had brought with him. 


Another very long and very wearisome 
travel brought us into daylight, and almost 
with the coming of the dawn a circle of 
white tents broke upon my vision through 
the trees, and I knew we were at the end of 
our journey. 

My companion seemed half dead for sleep, 
which was the way I felt, and he beckoned 
me to follow him in silence, while he, after 
dismounting and turning the horse loose, 
made his way around the tented circle to an 
open door, and invited me to enter. 

“My quarters,” he mumbled sleepily. 
“Happen to be empty, by good luck. Pile in; 
we shan’t be disturbed until we’ve rested 
awhile. There’s room for two in these blan- 
kets. Good-night’—and he was sound 
asleep. 

I crept in by his side and lay down, but 
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though I was painfully tired and had been 
sleepy but a moment ago, I now found my- 
self seized with that brilliant wakefulness 
which must follow a nervous fatigue, and 
which was to precede an inevitable period of 
drowsy exhaustion later on. In this ac- 
cented alertness I could hear the slightest 


sound that fell upon the early morning air, 


even to the dropping of pine needles in the 
woods, the hopping of birds from limb to 
limb, the fluttering of wings and the swaying 
of the trees in a very light breeze. Soon I 
began to hear footsteps in various directions, 
and they moved as though the persons mak- 
ing them were still rubbing their eyes and 
yawning. 

In the tent next to the one I occupied I 
presently heard voices in the half-articulate 
and rather stupid speech of men just waking 
from sleep, and heard them stretching their 
arms above their heads and kicking out 
lazily with their feet. 

“Time to get up,” said one, with his hand 
on his mouth. “Glory! but these mornings 
in California are fine.” 

“They’re just as fine in the mountains of 
Pennsylvania,” said another voice. “I'll be 
be glad to get back there and try them.” 

“It will be winter before you can do that,” 
was the reply. 

“Yes, I suppose we'll have to stay the term 
out for the sake of keeping up the gag. Do 
you know how long they’re going to hold us 
up here practicing?” 

“Until their college opens. Then we're 
to become full-fledged Hanford freshmen; 
that’s the blooming part of it that amuses 
me. To think of my coming to be a fresh- 
man here after being a senior at Cornell and 
a third-year foot-ball man!” 

“You’re well-paid for it, my boy; and it’s 
a jolly lark. I was a soph at Pennsylvania, 
and played my second year on the ’varsity; 
but you don’t hear me kicking.” 

“You’re the best kicker in the country,” 
was the retort. “That’s why you’re en- 
gaged to leave your happy Pennsylvania 
home and come out here to help a young 
California university lick its overgrown rival 
on the gridiron. What do you suppose the 
overgrown rival would say if it knew that 
Baxter, the famous Pennsylvania drop- 
kicker—the greatest kicker, as I have said, 
in the country,—were up here on the moun- 
tain-top making ready to go down next 
Thanksgiving and kick its foot-ball hopes in- 


to the middle of next term? Come on, get 
up.” 

I could not imagine what the “overgrown 
rival” would say, for there I lay unable to 
say anything, although I was a part of the 
overgrown rival myself, and was now in pos- 
session of the whole astonishing truth! 

Hanford had imported from the big col- 
leges of the East enough first-class foot-ball 
players to make a team, and these were to 
be entered at that university as freshmen 
with the beginning of the next term! They 
were then to be “discovered,” one by one, 
as likely candidates for the university 
eleven; were to be “tried,” put through a 
pretense of training and finally entered 
against the Buckeley team on Thanksgiving 
day! 

Our college rules were that a ‘varsity 
player must be a student at the university 
in good standing, a non-professional, and a 
man who had played less than four years 
on a regular ’varsity eleven. Technically, 
if all these Easterners could be enrolled as 
Hanford students and had not played the 
limit of four years on any ’varsity team, or 
teams, they were eligible to play against 
us, whether we found them out and exposed - 
them or not. 

“I wonder if Dalton’s got back yet,” said 
one of the voices in the next tent. “Poke 
your hand in and see.” 

A hand came under the canvas end tapped 
me in the ribs. 

“Yes, he’s there,” said the owner of the 
hand; and then he shook me violently, call- 
ing on me to wake up and tell him the news. 

“Yes, you Rip Van Winkle,” said the 
other. “Open up. Got any letters for us?” 

“He’s dead,” was the first one’s comment. 
“Let him alone.”’ 

But here was an opportunity that was not 
to be lost, so I assumed as sleepy a tone as 
I could, by talking into the blankets, and 
asked what the matter was. 

“Matter?” echoed one of the vcices next 
door—‘“plenty of matter. Here we’ve been 
buried alive for a week without a news- 
paper or a word of writing, and you come 
serenely home with your pockets full of stuff 
and fall calmly to sleep without giving us a 
scrap. Come, hand ’em out.” 

“There are no letters for you,” I said. 

“No letters!” cried the invisible voices, 
indignantly; “didn t vou go to Redding?” 

“I have arrived from there just now,” I re- 
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plied. 
A deal of grumbling from both parties in 


the next tent followed, in which various re- 
lations and friends were mentioned in a way 
I’m glad they never knew of; then one of the 
voices asked me if there were any lettrs for 
Driscol. 

“What was that absurd name he gave 
them to address him by?” continued the 
voice, at a pause. 

“Locsird Selrahc,” I replied promptly. 

“That was it,” said the other. “Did you 


get any letter addressed to that name?” 

“None,” I answered. 

“Well, in that case, Driscol told me to tell 
you that you were to turn loose this last car- 
rier”’—here the tent wall was lifted high 
enough to admit a small wooden box, which 
“Turn the bird loose, old Somnus, 


I took. 


posure meant ruin to them—ruin in many 
directions. It was a disaster they would 
prevent with the extremest measures, if 

There were big things to be sorted out of 
the confusion, and not the least was the 
fact that here was a lone Buckeley student 
all but lost in a mountain wilderness forty 
miles from friends, a camp of enemies at his 
back whom he had invaded and despoiled, 
and the chances of their capturing him 
about as thick as the leaves in the forest. 
In the possession of this dangerous intruder 
was complete knowledge of all their most 
vital plans for which they had made sacri- 
fices of money, pleasure, comfort,and some 
little honor, if the point were squeezed; 
and to which they had proposed giving up 
an entire vacation. This was something 
more than a little afternoon frolic. Ex- 


“So we plodded through the dark of the night mountains.” 


and then go back to your dreams.” 

“I’m going,” I replied. 

Taking the pigeon from the box and 
thrusting it into my coat, I crawled out of 
the tent and went. 

CHAPTER V. 
Donaldson Goes to the City. 


With my hat fairly lifting with the brist- 
ling secrets which were now crowded under 
it, so that it felt ready to pop off like a hot 
skittle-lid, I took to the woods on my tip-toes 
and started down the mountain side. I had 
a kind of feeling that I was passing through 
nature’s bedroom before she was quite 
awake, and should have to be very silent 
about it till I was out—for that is how the 
woods will awe an early-morning adventur- 
er; but in the lightness of my tread just 
now there was caution of another kind, too, 
and I wanted to find a sheltered place 
where I might rest and untangle my sensa- 
tions. 


necessary. And the more I thought of this 
the more lonely the dawn-washed woods 
felt to me, and the farther I seemed from 
Tom and Donaldson. 

I soon found a hiding place in which to 
sleep, in a huge pile of rocks—being too 
sleepy to reflect that a pursuer would ran-- 
sack that place first of all if he should strike 
the neighborhood—and had scarcely crawled 
into it before I was down on my back 
asleep. 

Imagine my relief when I awoke to find 
myself still undiscovered and apparently 
unsought. I arose and made a hurried in- 
spection of the neighborhood for half a 
mile around and saw no sign that any other 
human being than I had ever snapped a twig 
in that tremendous solitude. It seemed 
that I had not been followed, whether I 
was suspected or not. 

Hungry as I was, I felt strangely rested, 
and looked to see where the sun was that 
I might be guided by it on my way toward 
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Redding. It hung low over the mountains, 
as though it might be setting; but somehow 
it had the smell of being on the rise, and I 
rubbed my eyes and sniffed the air to see 
if I had not slept twenty-four hours instead 
of twelve. I speedily found that such was 
the case. Small wonder then that I felt 
rested ! 

Suddenly I put my hand into the breast of 
my coat and pulled out the pigeon, almost 
fearing to look at it. But it was undeni- 
apvly alive. I had not rolled on it, nor had 
it been able to get out. That it still breathed 
was even a greater wonder, but breathe 
it did, although somewhat wheezily. I held 
it in my hand while I walked the first ten 
miles after that, then I sat down and gazed 
at it with a hungry eye. Clearly Provi- 
dence nad spared it for my breakfast. Yet 
when it looked up at me it seemed to say 
that just we two were all alone up there in 
the wilds, and that we were bound together 
by a sympathy of interest. Doubtless the 
bird felt as far away from anywhere as I 
did, despite the inexplicable instinct which 
would steer him straight home if I were to 
let him go. 


I took the message off of him and put it 
in my pocket. Tuen I grabbed him by the 
neck—very gently, for fear of hurting him! 
—and, unclasping my fingers, smoothed 
down his ruffled plumage with friendly cour- 
tesy and restored him to the inside of my 
coat. The message I unpocketed and read— 
and it was indicative of how excited I must 
have been, up to now, that I had not done 
this before. It ran as follows: 


To W. G—Why do I not hear from any of 
yon? Write me immediately whether you 
have received my messages. Perhaps you are 
wondering why I haven’t written to you, but 


when I explain that Dalton contrived to let 
loose a pigeon without any message on it 
last Wednesday you will understand why 
you failed to receive the communication I 
promised to send you. However, of course, 
my father has passed over to you my mes- 
sages to him, as he regards you as next to 
myself in this enterprise. Of course you are 
practically in charge of that end of it, and I 
have no fear that anything will go wrong 
there under your direction. This message 
—which goes by the very last pigeon we 
have—is to say that we are ready for the 
other boys to join us now. I don’t think we 


can use more than two or three of the old 
team, as I have men here that are much bet- 
ter. I do not intend to play myself. Even if 
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we use any of our last year’s players it will 


be only as a blind, since we really don’t need 


one of them. These Easterners are wonders. 
I have twenty-two of them here, and will 
select the best. I want you to see them play 
and help me with your advice, but perhaps 
you would better stay there long enough to 
keep things quiet while school is breaking 
up and the boys are starting away on their 
vacations. The enemy is always more 
watchful then than at other times. 

And now I'll tell vou now the boys are to 
find us, and how you are to come. Take tHe 
train to Redding one at a time. Every Sat- 
urday Dalton goes to Redding for supplies, 
and he will “do the rest” when he sees any 
of our boys there. Don’t make any sign of 
recognition, but just let him do the acting. 
He’ll get you here safe enough. None of the 
rest of us go to town, as it would attract 
attention to see many strangers of our class 
loafing around. Somebody might follow us 
and ask too many questions. 

Let one of the boys—(you had best send 
Slade and Halbeck)—bring another lot of 
pigeons with him. 

There’s nothing else of importance to tell 
you. Send as many boxes of good things to 
eat as you please, and address them all to 
Locsird Selrahc. Dalton has a room in town 
where he stores our supplies, and he will 
bring us what he can carry on a couple of 
horses twice a month. 

The only thing that we have to ear is that 
he will get careless some day and let some- 
body follow him up here. Still these coun- 
try chaps are easily satisfied, and I can con- 
coct a yarn that will send any inquisitive 
fellow about his business if one should hap- 
pen to come in spite of Dalton’s precaution. 

Yours as ever, 
L. 8. 


I smiled and put the note back in my 
pocket. Then I sheltered the pigeon under 
my blouse and resumed my long tramp on an 
empty stomach down the hills to Redding. 

The morning after my arrival, tired and 
half-starved, at our rooms—where I caused 
no end of a sensation, you may be sure— 
Donaldson got on the train and went to San 
Francisco. Tom and I stayed in our rooms 
to the point, as the big toe said when it 
entered the stocking.” 

“You'll get to the point next Monday all 
right,” I said. “I shall strike for the moun- 
tains to-night. This is Friday. Dalton, the 
Hanford factotum, will come to town to- 
morrow. I'll miss him on the way up and 
have a clear field to work in while he’s away. 
Now, don’t fail to do your part, mind you, 
not later than Monday.” 

“Monday it will be,” said Donaldson. 
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and rested. We had a big job ahead of us, 
to carry out the scheme I had formed. Both 
Tom and Donaldson had fallen in with this 
scheme immediately, and had even clapped 
me on the back in enthusiastic approval of 
it. 

I slept the greater part of the three days 
that Donaldson was away, so that i was feel- 
ing in first-class fettle when he quietly step- 
ped into my room on the evening of the third 
day, and closed the door softly behind him. 

“Everything is all ready,” he announced. 
“The game is up to you.” 

I seized his hand and shook it joyously. 

* “Good for you,” I cried. “I was afraid 
they wouldn’t come. Now we are safe to go 
ahead.” 

“As soon as you will,” was the Don’s 
reply, as he threw himself into a chair. “And 
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was Tom’s cheerful response. “How’s this?” 
And he read the note he had written. 


My Dear Griggs—I invite you to be my 
guest at the finish—you alone. Meet me at 
Redding Sunday evening. The jig is all up 
with you, so come and be sociable, like a 
good fellow. 

We'll make it as easy on your account as 
we can. 

Yours sincerely, 
Thomas Banning, Buckeley,’01. 


Instantly we were loudly entering our 
protests against such rashness, but Tom 
scoffed at all our reasons, and said that 
Griggs was a fellow to be trusted when 
placed on his honor. We finally compro- 
mised by agreeing that the carrier pigeon 
should not be freed until Saturday morning. 
Then I shook hands with my two companions 
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‘“‘Well, in that case Driscol told me to tell you to 


the sooner the better. I am anxious to come 
“You should have heard them when I told 
them. They were for coming right up in a 
body and mixing things, until I had to assert 
my authority and tell them how to come— 
two and three at a time and incog. Oh, 
they’re on—and Monday you'll see them— 
if you’re still alive.” 

Just then Tom came in. 

“Monday,” he repeated. “Is it all fixed? 
Hooray! Well, when are you going to get 
away, Mack?” 

“Within an hour,” I replied. 

“Good! Now, I'll send my little message, 
if you don’t mind.” 

He sat down end scribbled off a few lines 
on a piece of paper, then went to a shelf in 
a corner of the room and took down a 
wooden box from which he extracted the car- 
rier pigeon I had been presented with. 

“What are you up to now?” demanded 
Donaldson. 


turn loose this last carrier."’ 


amid many expressions of hope for the suc- 
cess of our undertaking, and manifold cau- 
tions concerning the particular duties which 
each of us was bound to execute by Monday, 
and then quietly left the room and the house. 

My long plodding up the mountain was ‘1n- 
eventful,, except when I passed Dalton 
which I did early Saturday foreoon. I had 
been taking a nap, after tramping three- 
fourths of the way by night; and the sun was 
well risen when I struck the trail again. 
Ten miles from the camp I was arrested by 
the hoof-beats of galloping horses, and bare- 
ly had time to dodge behind a tree when 
Dalton came into view. He was riding one 
horse and leading another—which set me to 
thinking for a moment—and the near look 
I got of his face pretty well assured me that 
he was easy in mind, and that all was going 
well at the camp, so far as he knew. A mo- 
ment later he was gone, and I was left to 
pursue my journey to its end without hin- 


“Sending a word to my friend Griggs,’ drance. 
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The tents were all deserted when I reached 
them, save for a couple of Chinese, whom I 
could see were servants; so I pushed on 
through the camp to the farther side, where 
a curious sight met my eyes. 

It would not have been curious on a 
Buckeley or a Hanford campus, being noth- 
ing more than a football game under full 
steam; but it struck me with a queer kind 
of feeling to see those uniformed collegians 
scrimmaging in dirty red and white heaps 
out there on a level field in these remote 
mountains, especially when I reflected about 
the forty miles which stretched and rolled 
and glimmered between here and civiliza- 
tion. 

Suddenly the game stopped with a jerk. 
I had been seen! A chorus of exclamations, 
dwindling into murmurs and hushed whis- 
pers, followed. Then some of the pla’ ers 
and two or three fellows without uniforms 
left the bunch and came toward me. 

Ahead of all the rest was a short, stumpy 
sort of chap in ordinary clothes—quite sum- 
mery, however, for the weather was warm— 
whom I instantly picked out for Driscol, 
owing to an air of authority he wore. 

“Hello, you!” he said in a tone mixed 
equally of alarm and hostility. “What do you 
want?” 

“Who?—me?” I asked with a drawl. 

“Yes, you.” 

“Me? I dough want nothin’.” 

Driscol’s expression relaxed, and I could 
see it was as much on account of my tone as 
my words. I was easily accepted for the 
ignoramus I wished them to think me. Many 
of the fellows behind Driscol began to smile 
and some to make joking remarks to one an- 
other which I could not heer, but which 
seemed to give them some amusement. They 
looked at Driscol’s back, then at one another 
again, and assumed mock expressions of fear 
that were intended to depict Driscol’s condi- 
tion of mind at my appearance—from which 
I inferred they were not half so concerned 
as he was, and would rather enjoy his dis- 
comfiture if it did not wholly interfere with 
their own ultimate part in the game. 

They reminded me of certain employees I 
had seen who worked for their employer sim- 
ply for the money they got from him, but 
who otherwise would have relished seeing 
him fail or meet with misfortune of any 
kind. 

“‘How’d you get up here?” was the next 


question to snap out at me. 

“Me? Oh, I walked.” 

“I dén’t mean that—what caused you to 
come, and who showed you the way?” 

“Who? Oh, I came by myself. But the 
other day I was up here with another feller, 
an’ we thought maybe, so long as you fel- 
lers was up here to practice foot-ball, as we 
judged by the looks o’ things, perhaps you’d 
like to have another club come up an’ play 
agin yer. So me an’ some other fellers in 
Redding, being interested in football our- 
selves, thought we’d fetch a club of our’n up 
to-morrer an’ go yer a rattle just fer the fun 
of it. That’s what I come ter tell yer.” 

There was another hum of murmurs, and 
from being amused the players behind Dris- 
col became distinctly surprised, and showed 
it in their faces. Driscol himself stared at 
me speechless for a space long enough for 
me to count the men in uniform—twenty- 
two exactly. All the Easterners were there, 
sure enough, and a redoubtable lot of players 
they looked. 

Driscol finally cleared his throat. 

“Do you mean to say, you idiot,that you’re 
going to bring a foot-ball team up here to- 
morrow?” he demanded, indignantly. 

“To-morrer,” I repeated affably. “Yep. 
Couldn’t get ’em here any sooner. Anyhow 
we couldn’t play on Sunday, and 1 didn’t get 
a chanst to tell the boys about you folks be- 
in’ up here practicin’ unti\ only a couple o’ 
days or so ago. But they’ll get here to- 
morrer all right, O. K., without fail, sure 
pop. Don’t you worry.” 

“Worry!” echoed Driscol, in a tone of des- 
pair. “I should think I would. What in the 
nation do you mean by poking your nose up 
here without an invitation? We don’t want 
to play ball with you or your gang. We have 
not the time to waste on you. Just take 
yourself off now and don’t let those other 
chumps come up here if you know what’s 
good for yourself or for them.” 

“Them? Oh, they’re comin’. I couldn’t 
stop ’em now. They’re crazy ter come; they 
haven’t had a real lively game fer a long 
spell, an’ this is a chanst they couldn’t miss 
fer a farm. Still, Pll tell ’em what you say 
when they”— 

I stopped for the other boys were crowding 
round Driscol and talking to him in low, 
earnest voices, every now and again glancing 
at me and then emphasizing their words 
with gestures. Finally their counsel, if it 
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was such, must have prevailed, for Driscol’s 
brow cleared a little and he came toward 
me in a more friendly spirit. They evidently 
had impressed him with the folly of exciting 
my suspicions and convinced him that the 
best way out of the situation was to let the 
game take place as I proposed, and rely upon 
my honor to keep their hiding place a secret 
it they should choose to make that a condi- 
tion of the contest. 

This, it soon turned out, was exactly what 
they had advised. Driscol came up to me 
and held out his hand, saying: “Perhaps I 
was too hasty. We did not wish to be 
bothered—that was all. Of course if your 
fellows want to play us a little friendly 
game we shall do them the common courtesy 
of meeting them half way. The only thing 
we shall require of them will be that they 
pay a certain penalty if we defeat them.” 
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“It is agreed, just as you have proposed. 
If you beat us we'll all go home—and we 
jolly ought to!” 

So the match was arranged. I could see 
they were coming more and more to regard 
it as a huge lark for them, and this just 
suited me. I heard some of them remarking 
derisively how they would “make monkeys” 
out of the “clod-hoppers,” and slapping their 
knees and shaking their heads over the ab- 
surdity of contest as they walked off in 
little bunches together. 

I borrowed a dozen nose-masks and sets 
of ear-guards and took my departure, slip- 
ping off down the mountain for ten miles or 
so to await the coming of my country ball- 
kickers. I made my camp for the night and 


went to sleep eagerly thirsting for the mor- 


row. 
Along about noon the next day I sauntered 


“Then resumed my long tramp on an empty stomach.”’ 


“Penalty? O, I reckon that'll be agree- 
able. What’ll the penalty be?” 

“An easy one—simply that no one in the 
crowd shall say a word to anybody about the 
game or about us after it is over.” 

“A word? O, they won’t—not a word— 
if you beat ’em. But how about the penalty 
if they beat youze fellers?” 

There was a loud laugh from the whole 
crowd. 

“O, you can name it yourself,” cried one of 
them—‘“anything from being stewed in oil 
to kicking the sun off yonder mountain-top. 
Sail in, old Overalls, and think up a good 
one.” 

“Well,” .I drawled, deliberately, “I'll tell 
you one, an’ it’s this:—Ef we beats you, 
every one of you is to go home next day!” 

An exchange of glances shot back and 
forth among them. Driscol frowned again, 
but recovered himself, for almost instantly 
he smiled, as did the others, and said: 


into the football camp. The collegians were 
lined up waiting for the rustic eleven to ap- 
pear. They wore expectant grins, which they 
tried to smooth into polite smiles of wel- 
come, as I came in sight. 

“Hain’t my fellers come yet?” I asked. 

“Not yet,” said Driscol good-naturedly. 
“Are you sure they will not disappoint you?” 

“Them? oO, they won’t disappoint mea; 
narry one of ’em. Ah! There’s a -ouple o’ 
the boys now.” 

Two big fellows in soiled overalls and 
denim blouses came faltering awkwardly out 
of the woods, and paused, hesitating. They 
wore nose-masks and ear-guards, which with 
their costumes and big slouch hats gave 
them a most grotesque and clownish appear- 
ance. 

I introduced them to Driscoll, and they 
mumbled something confusediy and hast- 
ened to draw away into the shelter of the 
trees again. Presently they were joined by 
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a third, then a fourth, a fifth, and bye and 
bye two more. They kept stealing up si- 
lently like shadows until they were all there. 
Evidently they could overhear the snigger- 
ing which some of the collegians out on the 
gridiron could ont restrain, for they kept 
huddled together, like embarrassed stran- 
gers at a party, until I walked over and 
called to them to come and practice for the 
game. 

Then they ambled out upon the gridiron 
and one of them threw a big round rubber 
ball on the ground. Instantly a shout went 
up from the collegiaus. 

“What's that?” cried a dozen. jeering 
voices. 

“That? O, that’s a foot-ball,” I replied 
sharply. “What did you think it was—a 
train of cars?” 

“Foot-ball?” they answered with another 
shout. “O, come off!” 

“Where'd you get it?” 

“Somebody’s grandfather left it to them!” 

“It’s one Noah used to play with!” 

“See the whiskers on it!” 

“Do you give it a cane to walk with?” 

“O, give ’em a real foot-ball.” 

One of them threw a modern pig-skin oval 
on the gridiron and it rolled crookedly out 
among my awkward squad. The latter 
picked it up and they all crowded round it 
looked at it wonderingly, then one of them 
picked it u and they all crowded round it 
drawlingly and stretching their thick necks 
with curiosity. 

“Do we have to play with that thing?” 
the nearest one to me demanded, in a kind 
of growl, as if they would refuse to do so if 
I but said the word, and as though he ex- 
pected me to say it. But I nodded my head 
to conciliate them-and told him they might 
as well do it to keep the peace. 

“That’s one of the new-fangled kind which 
they play with in the colleges,” I explained. 
“Go ahead and see what you can do with it.” 

They could not do much. They rolled 
around on it, kicked at it and missed, tried 
to throw it, but invariably it slipped in a con- 
trary direction, and tried to catch it, but 
never by any chance managed to cling onto 
the illusive thing if ever they succeeded in 
correctly judging its flight, which was sel- 
dom. A sorrier attempt to play real foot-ball 
I could not have thought possible. I must 
have indicated something of this in my coun- 
tenance, for presently I became aware that 


Driscol was at my elbow with offers of com- 
miseration. 
“Perhaps they haven’t played for a good 
while,” he was saying. “Are you sure they 
know the rules?—the late ones, I mean.” 

“Rules?” I replied. “O, yes, they know 
"em well enough. It’s the ball that bothers 
‘em. But theyll soon ketch onto it.” 

“They don’t seem to be able to place it— 
i haven’t seen one of them catch it or kick 
it yet.” 

“Wait till yeh do!” was my rejoinder; 
and even as I spoke, by some chance one of 
the big feet did meet the oval fair on the 
point, and the way it shot like a meteor 
across the gridiron was a spectacle to see. 
Full sixty yards it went, low and straight 
and swift, almost hugging the ground, yet 
just out of reach of the intervening hands, 
until it landed squarely under the arm of the 
furthermost giant. 

Well, such a rumble of astonishment as 
shook the throats of these collegians! Their 
mouths stayed wide open after the exclama- 
tions had burst from them, and their eyes 
stuck out almost like knobs. 

“That was better,” muttered Driscol at 
my side. “If they could only do that once 
in a while in the game it would be less of a 
farce than it’s going to be. But when even 
you are surprised at it, as any one can see 
by your face, there’s no use hoping it was 
anything more than an accident. But come 
on,” he finished resignedly, “it’s time they 
were getting through with it.” 

CHAPTER VI. 
The Game in the Mountains. 

The collegians had already done their 
practicing, so there was nothing to do now 
but call game. At that moment the bark of 
a spuirrel sounded in the trees behind me 
and while the captains of the teams were 
tossing for position I sauntered to the edge 
of the woods. Standing in the shade, not 
ten feet away, were Tom and—wWilfred 
Griggs! 

“Don’t you want an umpire?” said Tom, 
in a low voice. 

“Who?” I demanded somewhat icily. I 
shuddered at his rashness. 

“Griggs,” he replied, coolly. ‘“O, don’t be 
a tragedian, Mack. Griggs is tied hand and 
foot. Of course he’d like nothing better than 
to rush out there and queer the whole works 
—he’s fairly burning up to do it—and to 
knock me down into the pwargaip—but he 
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won't. Not he. Will you, old man?” 

Griggs gazed at him with a strange mix- 
ture of admiration for his nerve and despair 
for his own helplessness in his honest coun- 
tenance; and I really felt sorry for him. 

“There was nothing to do but give my 
promise, of course,” he said. “I suppose 
your friend MacDermot knows that that was 
a condition of my coming. And I wanted to 
come even—even—to see the thing fail.” 

His voice faltered a little and he turned 
his head to look at a bird that sang in a 
near-by tree; and I felt sorrier for him than 
ever. 

He was a splendid chap all around. 

“And so he’s come,” said Tom cheerily, 
laying his hand on Grigg’s shoulder in a 
most friendly way, “at my invitation. We’re 
going to see the game—and the afterward. 
It'll soon be over, old chap’——to Griggs, 
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But come, here’s for my idea as to umpiring 
the game. What do you say,Mack, to let- 
ting Griggs go into the camp alone, as 
though he’d just arrived by himself in re- 
sponse to that last message? Then they can 
choose him for umpire. I'd rather trust him 
than any of the rest of them.” 

I frowned at the sugestion, but Griggs was 
watching me with a smile of cold irony, as 
if to say of course I would object, despite 
my profession of faith in him awhile ago; 
so immediately I answered the smile with 
one of my own to signify indifference. 

“Why, certainly,” I said, turning to leave 
them. “If you ure satisfied I am.” 

“Thank you,” said Griggs, simply. He 
turned and shook Tom’s hand, then walked 
quickly out from under the trees, bowing to 
me as he passed. I did not see him again 
until ten minutes later, when he marched 


He 


“There being nothing more than a foot-ball game under full steam.”’ 


who managed to smile back at him—‘and 
then you and I will be chums and go off 
shooting together for the rest of our vaca- 
tion. By hooky! I’ll tell you what we will 
do: the four of us will go up to Don’s ranch 
and have the biggest time on record. Foot- 
ball is everything.” 

“It is just now,” said Griggs. ‘“‘But you are 
good fellows, and have treated me better 
than I could have expected, and are treating 
all of us better than we deserve.” 

“It was a shabby trick, wasn't it, now?” 
said Tom. 

“It was,” confessed Griggs. 

“But not of your inventng, I'll be bound,” 
Tom continued. 

“I was deeper in it than most,” was the re- 
ply. 

“Well,” said Tom _ thoughtfully, “that 
shows what this college rivalry business 
will do if you give it room. I shouldn’t won- 
der if it wouldn’t spoil me if it got a chance. 


upon the field between the two teams and 
blew a whistle for the game to begin. 

It began in the only way possible for so 
unequal a contest: the trim-limbed colle- 
gians got the ball on the first tackle, throw- 
ing one of my clumsy giants in overalls so’ 
hard that the pigskin bounced ten yards out 
of his hands. It was seized by an opponent 
in full flight and whisked down the field in 
a sinuous flash, weaving in and out among 
my mountaineers like a tape flying alter- 
nately through a row of needles. Four or 
five of my team rolled on their backs in the 
wake of the runner; the rest made lumber- 
ing grabs at him as he shot by them and fell 
forward on their hands and knees as they 
missed him. That is, all but one of them 
did. By some lucky stroke our right-guard 
had anticipated such a disaster and was now 
directly in the path of the runner, where he 
had no business to be at all if he had played 
his position properly. The full-back should 
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have been where he was, yet the full-back 
had been one of the first to leave his post 
and get mixed up in the wrong place. 

I smiled as I saw where the umpire was. 
He seemed to have divined the outcome of 
the present play, for, instead of remaining 
close to the main body of the players, as the 
pall was carried through them, he had 
started on the run for the goal as soon as 
he saw one of our men drop the ball so 
clumsily, and was now standing near our 
right-guard waiting eagerly for some ex- 
pected coup. 

The coup came. It fell upon the collegi- 
ans like a fall of mid-day frost., and froze 
them to the gridiron. It seemed the sheerest 
kind of an accident, but it happened never- 
theless; and when they got through rubbing 
the mist out of their eyes the collegians be- 
held a strange transformation: their own 
runner had gone down; he had lost the ball 
by some extraordinary mischance; and now 
it was a man in overalls that had it, and this 
man in overalls was pounding down the field 
toward the college goal like a boulder de- 
scending a hillside. 

“That’s Donaldson,” whispered an excited 
voice in my ear—Tom’s voice—‘“If they 
don’t recognize him by that play, it’s be- 
cause they’ve never seen him do it before. 
Lucky they’re strangers. It’s a new one on 


them. Christopher! What a sensation!” 


“Go back—you’'ll be recognized,” I said. 
He ran back to his trees, whence I could see 
his head popping out shortly after. His agi- 
tation might well be excused. The game 
was becoming strangely interesting. 

Now they were yelling “foul,” and protest- 
ing the play. Our right-guard had actually 
taken the ball through the enemy’s lines 
for all the ground we had at first lost, and 
was stopped only when six of the collegians 
had literally hurled themselves in a panic 
before him and he had tripped over them 
to the ground, where all the others had piled 
on top of him. A look of consternation was 
in Driscol’s face, and I heard him cry to 
himself: 

“Thunder and lightning! What kind of an 
animal is it, anyhow?” 

“Foul! Foul! Foul!” they were shout- 
ing. 

“You’d better stay here,” I called to Dris- 
col, as he made a move toward the dispu- 
tants; “leave it to the umpire.” 

He paused, though he was greatly excited. 


Grigg’s hand was rising to enjoin silence. 
In a moment his voice came to us across the 
field, sharp and clear. 

“I saw it all,” he said calmly. “I watched 
closely for a foul, but there was none. It 
was a fair tackle, and your man lost the ball 
because he went up against a play that 
he was not expecting. The game will pro- 
ceed, if you please.” 

I stole a look in Tom’s direction. He was 
dancing among the trees. I looked at Dris- 
col, but could not read his face. 

“That was a good play,” I said to him. 

“Well,” he said slowly, “such things hap- 
pen. I’ve seen worse players than ‘ours 
stumble into a good tackle or a good kick 
or a good run sometimes.” 

“No doubt you have,” I rejoined. “I hope 
mine’ll take another stumble or two just to 
keep things interesting.” 

“Not likely,” said Driscol. “Accidents 
don’t run in bunches. Wait till we get the 
ball, and you'll see a pretty rapid touch- 
down.” 

“All right, I’ll wait,” was my reply. 

We both waited, until Driscol got out of 
patience. Somehow those big clumsy boys 
managed to keep their “butter tingers” on 
scratch. A stupider system of play I had 
never seen. They wobbled about, stepping 
over each other, falling over their own feet, 
tangling their legs up, and falling on their 
faces, yet they seemed to get in their oppo- 
nent’s way more than they did their own. 
and I noticed that the man with the ball was 
never among those who took unnecessary 
falls or got needlessly tangled up. In the 
matter of “downs,” too, they played in sin- 
gular luck. Instead of forfeiting the ball for 
failure to gain five yards in three consecu- 
tive attempts, they were actually making the 
gains, although sometimes failing until t': 
very last of the three attempts, when 
through the line the ball would go for the 
requisite five yards or more. 

“Humph!” cried Driscol, losing control of 
himself. “That’s the fifth time I could have 
sworn they would lose the ball on downs, 
yet they blunder thruogh on the (third down, 
if not the second or first. What’s the mat- 
ter with those East—those fellows of mine? 
They must be sun-struck.” 

‘ ‘Maybe they’re just foolin’ with the coun- 
try boys,” I suggested. 

He looked at me smiling. “You’re a gen- 
erous opponent, at any rate,” he said. “And 
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perhaps you are right about their fooling. 
I shouldn’t wonder if they would allow your 
boys to win the first touch-down out of 
sport. By the jumping pigskin!” he ex- 
claimed suddenly. “That’s what they’ve 
done!” 

Sure enough, the mountaineers had worked 
the ball over the college goal line, and a 
heavy silence was hanging in the air as my 
eleven gawks came walking down to the 
twenty-five-yard line for the goal kick. 

“Now we'll see fun,” said Driscol, bright- 
ening up. “Can any of them kick a goal?” 

“Them?” I replied. “O, well, they might.” 

“Let’s give them a cheer to jolly them 
along,” was his next thought, secure in the 
conviction that his men had made the rus- 
tics a present of the goal to encourage them. 
“Why is everybody so silent over there? 
Even your fellows don’t cheer. Come on, 
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it?” I said, sympathetically to Driscol, but 
he did not reply. 

The ball was carried back to the center 
and play was resumed, with the ball in the 
possession of the collegians. I could not 
help admiring their play. They were indi- 
vidually as brilliant in running and punting 
as any men I had ever seen. In team work 
was where they showed to the least advan- 
tage, and their lack of practice together told 
on them at critical moments. Yet by their 
individual playing—the cleverness of separ- 
ate stars—they were now flashing the ball 
over the field with a quickness and ingenuity 
which made my eyes jump to follow it. I 
could see that my men were gradually set- 
tling down to a machine-like play that 
worked as the movement of one man—a 
great big human machine with every part in 
its place, and all working exactly in 


“It is agreed if you beat us we will go home, and we jolly well ought to.”’ 


now, give ’em a good one. Hip, hip, hooray!” 
And Driscol waved his hat above his head. 

“What's the idiot hooraying about?” I 
heard one of the college players ask, in a 
tone of disgust. Driscol heard it, too, and 
it sobered him. It also angered him a lit- 
tle. He relapsed into sombre silence, and 
said not a word when one of the country 
boys hobbled up to the ball, where it lay 
poised in position for the kick for goal, and, 
without measuring the distance at all, lifted 
it with his foot, and turned his back without 
waiting to see where it fell. There was 
something of a wind blowing, and it caught 
the ball just right to carry it between the 
goal posts. Not allowing for the wind, I 
should have declared a sure miss when it 
started; but that only showed how things 
were going against the collegians—unless 
it were possible that my man had made al- 
lowances for the wind itself. 

“Luck against science can’t be beat, can 


time and perfectly in co-operation with one 
another. This meant real football if they 
kept it up—the real, invincible, stone-wall 
kind of football aginst which it 1s vain to 
try all the fancy individual playing in the 
business. Time and gain now I saw a thin 
streak of uniform choot into the mass of blue 
denim and bounce back like a piece of rub- 
ber, losing ground instead of gaining it. 
And each time I saw the uniformed squad 
pause and hesitate and look hari at their 
burly opponents in a way that sai. as plain- 
ly as speech could have done: “Well, what 
in the world is this freak of a mcuntainer 
team that we are up against, anyhow?” And 
I saw Driscol breathing hard a little way off 
and ejaculating now and again: “Are they 
going to let a lot of backwoodsmen like this 
make monkeys of them? Why don’t they 
break through that line? Are they para- 
lyzed? Are they hypnotized? Are they 
mad?” and occasionally, between his tan- 
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all 


“Weaving in and out among the mountains like a tape.”’ 


trums, he would steal a glance at me, full 
of indignant mystification; but he only found 
me staring stolidly at the game as though 
I were used to seeing that kind uf football 
games played out here in a wilderness of 
mountains, forty miles from the homes of 
men. 

As a matter of fact, it must have been the 
strangest football game ever played. My 
heart semed to be beating a hole through 
my side, so intense was my interest in it. 
Only the knowledge that Driscol was watch- 
ing me kept me from leaping up and down 
like a crazy man, as I knew Tom was doing 
over there among the tres. My scheme was 
working—it was now almost an assured suc- 
cess. The climax-was already hanging over 
our heads, likely to fall at any moment. The 


‘air felt elecric with it, and full of premoni- 


tory thrills. I think Driscol felt it in a vague 
way, for he shifted his feet constantly and 
his look of angry impatience was giving way 
to one of uneasiness. He even looked at me 
once or twice toward the last as though he 
expected something terrible to hapven; 
though I don’t think he for a moment even 
guessed what a wildly improbable thing that 
something was to be. 

Both Driscol and I moved nearer to the 


“‘Hip, hip, hooray !”’ 


field now, and stood close up to the sidelines. 
The ball was still in the collegians’ posses- 
sion, and it was being zigzagged across the 
gridiron diagonally from our twenty-yard 
i1ine to an outer position at the center, near 
where we stood. By brilliant runs around 
our right end the enemy had reached within 
five yards of the center and within ten yards 
of the side-line near us, bringing the players 
so close that I began to fear Driscol would 
make a discovery before it was time. We 
could hear the players panting now, could 
see the incessant meetings of shoulders, 
thighs and elbows, giving forth that rat-tat- 
tat of thumps which so constantly accom- 
panies this wriggling, straining, heaving 
mass of body-locking giants. On either side 
of their nose-masks shone snapping eyes 
with the wild blaze of now-or-never in them. 
Their lips were drawn flat over their teeth, 
jets of perspiration were springing through 
the tan of their faces and necks at every 
surge, and twisting, quivering muscles were 
bulging out in ridges wherever backs and 
limbs were for a second bent to our view. 
This was footbal: in the dealiest earnest, 
with never an inch to spare to anybody. 
The stitches in the leather must have started 
under the desperate pressure that crushed 
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it between those two tons of humanity and 
held it almost bursting, as stationary as if it 
were in a vise. yet it was all of four 
feet off the ground, hugged madly to a uni- 
formed breast, with a denim-covered breast 
opposing it and all the respective adher- 
ents of either pushing them together, striv- 
ing to sway the ball an inch this way or that 
before the holder should be forced to touch 
it to the ground. 

Griggs, in his capacity of umpire, stood 
over the writhing mass, rigid with sup- 
pressed excitement. Driscol crouched far 
over the line, in the position of one being 
charmed to his death by some magnetic 
monster. Tom was now boldly come out 
from the trees and standing beside me, lost 
to everything but the game. As for me, I 
only recall that I was gripping and ungrip- 
ping my hands and declaring to myself that 


heads of his upset supporters and fastened 
to the ground as he fell by the foremost of 
his asailants. 

The collegians had lost five yards in one of 
the most disastrous plays known—by clear 
defeat in a test of team strength. The im- 
mediate significance of this meant the sur- 
render of the ball to the other side on the 
next play unless the lost five yards should 
be recovered and five more added, since the 
next “down” would be a third of the present 
series; but the ultimate signific#ice had a 
vastly graver look to it, from Driscol’s point 
of view. His face was unreadable. 

Signals were passed down the college line 
for a forced punt. Doubtful of their ability 
to break through the big blue machine, 
which moved resistlessly as one body, even 
when it stumbled, fell down, or ran lumber- 
ingly into them, the collegians fell back up- 


“That! Oh, that’s a football.”’ 


I must keep cool and remember it was only 
a football game after all. Yet I1 did not 
seem to do much remembering at the mo- 
ment, although every play of that battle is 
still, to this day, rushing and tumbling be- 
fore me in a mental field whenever eye or 
ear brings up a suggestion. 

The penalty of strangership in a football 
line is mutual lack of confidence in a crisis, 
and that, naturally, must sometime prove 
fatal. The newness of the college tine told 
in one shuddering collapse at the very 
height of their resistance. Seizing an in- 
stant when they were felt to be strck at a 
dead stand of uncertainty, though it. was 
but a faint quiver, their opponents suddenly 
threw into the balance the reserve strength 
which a united line can always n.uster; and 
the big wriggling pile doubled up in the mid- 
dle like the bulging of a telescoped train. 
The man with the ball surged out of the 
heap, was lifted and swept back over the 


on the safer play of kicking the ball as far 
as they could into the enemy’s territory and 
there hoiding it if they could until the enemy 
should make a mis-play and lose the ball 
back to them. 


The full-back received the signal, ran rear- 
ward to catch the ball as it flew down to him 
on a beautiful pass, poised it for a moment 


for the punt and was in the act of raising . 


it with the fiercest kind of a kick when the 
line guarding him broke before the rush of 
the opposing wedge of blue, and a tall form 
leapt into the air almost upon him and bat- 
ted the ball back into his face. It had barely 
touched the ground when two hands in blue 
caught it and passed it clear of the heap to 
_& man who came tearing by along the out- 
skirts on a dead run. Under his ready arm 
it lodged as he sped by, and on it flew with 
him down the open field, with not a man be- 
tween it and the college goal! | 
Witha roar of astonishment the whole col- 
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lege eleven started in pursuit, Lut ten of 
them immediately ran into ten men in denim 
and were blocked, leaving only one to con- 
tinue a race that was already hopeless. 
There was another touch-down for the 
mountaineers. 

Driscol walked on the field in a passion. 

“All you fellows get off that field!” he 
shouted to his me. “Send out the others, 
and we'll see if they can play ball! Talk 
about beating Buckeley! Why, you false 
alarms couldn’t beat an egg! Come on, you 
boys”—to the other imported stock, who 
had been enthralled spectators of the game 
—‘ come and help me beat those pudding- 
heads, or I am hanged if I don’t break camp 
to-morrow morning and go home.” 

“Are you going to play yourself?” I asked, 
following him and tapping him on the shoul- 
der. 

“Do you object?” he demanded, as though 
my stupidity might cause me to do so, and 
in that case he would feel obliged to stay 
out, absurd as it would be. But I reassured 
him. 

“Me?” I replied. “O, no—I don’t object. 
I can stand ’er if you can.” As a matter of 
fact, this suited me exactly. The climax 
was very near ncw. 

This was he beginning of the second half. 
The collegians kicked off to their opponents’ 
fifteen yard line—a masterly drive— and the 
ball was taken on the fly by Donaldson while 
in full flight u pthe fields. He made as if to 
circle the college crowd which came down 
to close him in, then shot between two as 
they turned to head him off and left half of 
them behind him His interference was 
perfect. A line of blue giants had now 
formed on the run between him and the 
enemy, and were sweeping along at his side 
as he tore over the center and struck 
straight for the college goal, sixty yards 
away. The whole team was running with 
him. The collegians were thundering at 
their heels. Three were well up along the 
side of the line, striving desperately to 
break through. 

Tom and I ran along the side lines as fast 
as we could and reached a position opposite 
the college fullback. He was crouched on his 
toes, twenty yards in front of his goal, and 
was prepared to leap upon Donaldson like 
a panther when he should attempt to pass. 
Donaldson, trusting now to his guard of in- 
terference, was running with his head down 


and all his faculties absorbed in the purpose 
of speed. He was heading straight for the 
man who crouched, and somehow I knew 
that the man wh crouched was. sure to 
stop him. How an onlooker divines such 
things I could not then pause to reflect on; 
but it is a fact none the less that the mere 
attitude of a player in a game, or some sud- 
den move he will make, or a change of his 
expression, or the quick shifting of a situa- 
tion he is in, will sometimes flash a premoni- 
tion to the spectators that he is going to do 
something, and this is the conviction that 
seized me when I saw the crouching full- 
back blocking Donaldson’s path—lI knew he 
would break through the interfering line 
and pull man and ball to the ground in spite 
of all Don’s speed and tricks of evasion. 

In the next glance I recognized who the 
fullback was. It was Charlie Driscol! 

Tom and I ran close in, to be at hand 
for the climax that was now inevitable. 
Griggs was running on the other side of the 
bunch of players, so that we could hardly 
see him. But we knew he was as expectant 
of the end now as we were. I think the 
three of us held our breaths till the crash 
came. And it came in a way that nearly 
took our breaths for good and all. 

When Donaldson was within ten yards of 
Driscol, he looked up. Probably it was to see 
how near he was to goal, but whatever it 
may have been for, he saw Driscoll. I never 
saw a man stop so suddenly. 

“Line up for a drop-kick!” 

He panted the words out with a jerk, drop- 
ped the ball from under his arm into his 
hands, weighed it for a second, let it fall 
to the ground and caught it with his right 
foot as it struck. 

The next moment Driscol was upon him, 
scattering the line of interference like a 
nine-pin ball. But Donaldson only stood still 
and pulled off his nose-mask as Driscol’s 
face leapt close to his own. And every one 
of his players lined up before Driscol and did 
likewise. 

Unmasked and at close range, grins on 
their faces, overalls on their athletic limbs, 
denim blouses hanging like bags around 
their brawny backs and chests, brogans on 
their feet—there they stood, face to face 
with Charlie Driscol, the entire football ele- 
ven of Buckeley University. 

The imported collegians were roaring 
around us in acircle. The play that Donald- 
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“Under his ready arm it lodged as he sped by.” 


son had just made was the thing that held 
their attention. They knew nothing of any 
inner tragedy. 

“A goal from field!” they were shouting in 
admiring wonder. 

“A drop-kick for goal!” 

“Kicked a field goal square in the eye!” 

“What a play!” 

“Let us shake bis hand, whoever ne is!” 

“He is Bob Donaldson of the Buckeley 
’varsity, and those are his men,” was the re- 


tort of a tall slim young fellow who pushed 


them aside and strolled up to where Driscol 
stood as if in a trance. This was Wilfred 
Griggs. “And let me tell you imported 
bloods somethinz,” he continued. “The next 
time anybody around Hanford University has 
a yearning to see better football played than 
they play down in that neighborhood, he 
won't have to gu East after it. He can watch 
Bob Donaldson and those ten trick ponies of 
his in blue denim; and if they don’t give him 
more ideas i~ i: minute about football than 
he could learn in a month of gilt-edged im- 
porting, Ill eat this whole grid-iron and 
everything on ‘t!” 

He nodded to Donaldson as he spoke, then 
to Tom and to me; then he took the stupi- 
fied Driscol by the hand. 


“Don’t try o understand it, old man,” he 
said, smiling. “You can’t do it inside of a 
week. If we can’t cheer for Hanford we can 
at least cheer for California. Here’s to the 
jolly old boys that showed our visitors from 
abroad how to piay football, as she is played 
in the Golden State! And may Hanford 
play as well with her own sons next Thanks- 
giving! Here’s to—’” 

But his voice was lost in a shout from the 
Buckeleys. 

“We hope she will! We hope she will!” 
they cried. “Hurrah for Griggs!’ 

“Hurrah for Driscol!” 

“Hurrah for Donaldson!” 

“Hurrah for ” but modesty forbids 
stating whom else they hurrahea for. The 
last I can recall of the shouting was a sonor- 
ous rendering oct the Buckeley jell by the 
good-natured lads from the East, as we ad- 
journed to the tents for an impromptu feast 
at Driscol’s invitation: 

“Osky—wow—wow! 
Whuskey—wee—wee! 
Holy-—muck—i ! 
Holy Buckel—ey ! 
California ! 
Wow! 


(The End.) 


3ut Donaldson only stood still and pulled off his nose-mask as Driscol’s face leapt close to his own. 
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The world may claim far loftier heights than thine; 
May justly boast a longer mountain-chain, 
But monarch of all mountains thou dost reign, 
Thy crown the planets dial-plate of time : 
A pedestal thou art of heavenly fame. 
Science, rare bird, in soaring near thy crest, 
3 Came fluitering down and on thee built her nest, 
And won for thee a high and glorious name : 
; From out this nest her fledglings heavenward soar, 
| Nor cease their flight till on some new-born star 
ig Their wings find rest, then, pluming them once more, 
| The very gates of heaven they push ajar ; 
There boundless realms of vastness they explore, 
The secrets of a universe unbar. 
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,Our Largest _ 
Army Hosp ital 


Pag Pinckney 


We come not to slay but to save. 


AN is distinctly a belligerent animal 
and delights in measuring strength, 


even with his kind. Proud of his 
prowess, real or fancied, he loves to parade 
as a conqueror. He is fond of blood and 
his pleasure is in spilling it, whether of 
bird or beast or of his fellow creature. All 
this he is, and in no less degree to-day 
than when his skin-clad ancestors brained 
their brethren with bludgeons. 

Nations are but individuals in the ag- 
gregate, with identical characteristics, pas- 
sions and propensities; so while they prate 
of pcace they still prepare for war. To point 
a homely simile, it may be related that in 
the Southern States a standing menace to 
the price of cotton 1s the fear of over-produc- 
tion. In order to avert this the planters 
are in the habit of meeting about once a 
year to tell each other what a good thing 
it would be for each to reduce his individual 
acreage. They all recognize the truth of 
the argument and readily’ promise each 
other to act upon it; then each hastens to 
his home and throws in a larger crop than 
usual, on the assumption that his good 
neighbors will keep their ueighborly prom- 
ise and he will be the lucky beneficiary of 
higher prices resulting from _ the short 
crop. Since all act upon a similar im- 
pulse the result is obvious. In this respect 
the powers are much like the planters. 
‘they also have conventions, as it were, at 
which their representatives exhaust the 
possibilities of rhetoric in eloquent appeals 
for disarmament. In “florid prose and 
honeyed lines of rhyme” they embellish the 
beauties and benefits of peace, and each 
good nation, having put itself on record as 
favoring immediate and total disarmament, 
hastens to increase its ironclads and ord- 
nance; for planters and powers alike know 
that their dream is a dream. 

As the drunkard, after a period of so- 
.riety, deems himself entitled to a bigger 


drunk than ever, in like manner a pro- 
tracted period of peace causes men to 
yearn for war. As the mouth waters when 
a specially palatable dish is under discus- 
sion, so the subject of peace, talked to ex- 
haustion at the Czar’s late Conference, 
seems to hive whetted the international 
appetite for blood. The records of that 
event were scarcely in print ere the very 
memory of it was wiped out on the ensan- 
guined fields of Santiago, Tugela, and Pe- 
Cni Li. 

Those who have not already forgotten 
that a Peace Conference was held are now 
inclined to view the affair in the light of 
a huge diplomatic joke; for it is true that, 
all and singular, the leadmg nations of the 
world, signatory each to the Peace Ar- 
ticles of that Conference, have, in the brief 
period that has since elapsed, been engaged 
in the occupation of blood-letting. Thus 
uoes counterfeit virtue, forgetting its role, 
o’erleap itself and stand revealed a hideous, 
naked skeleton of hypocrisy. 

As these lines are written it seems not 
improbable that the world is on the verge 
of such a struggle as time has not wit- 
nessed since the Crusades. And when it 
comes, if come it shall, not for the cross 
of Christ will tue sword be drawn, but for 
the lust and greed of gold. So it ‘oy 
ent that the time is yet far remote c.c the 
poet’s vision be realized— 
“When the war drum throbs no longer and 

the battle flags are furled 
In the parliament of man, the federation of 
the world.” 

Granting, then, that in spite of church, 
of craft, of creed, men will continue to 
wage war upon each other, practical and 
philanthropic minds have turned their tal- 
ents toward the problem of alleviating hu- 
man suffering during its progress. While 
the resources of science are taxed to their 
limit in devising new engines of destruction, 
other intellects, moved by worthier motives, 
keep pace in measures that are designed 
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Our Largest Army Hospital 


to minimize the sufferings of the soldiery, 
multiplied by the advanced methods of 
butchery. 

It is the evolution and development of 
this grand impulse that has resulted in the 
magnificent hospital system of the United 
States Army. If the merit of the methods 
now practiced had only been recognized 
earlier, thousands of lives might have 
been preserved and untold misery averted 
during the great war between the States. 
Up to that time the need of such a system 
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plied their talents and energies to perfect- 
ing the army hospital service, and, scru- 
tinize it however closely, it is scarcely 
possible for the most practiced expert to 
point a possible improvement, since the re- 
sources of the entire field of human 
knowledge have been drawn upon to con- 
tribute to the result. 

As an example of what these institutions 
are, brief reference will be made to the 
U. S. A. General Hospital located at the 
Presidio of San Francisco. This is perhaps 


. 


far 
— 


Main Entrance General Hospital, Presidio. 


had not been felt, for the reason that our 
wars previous to that time had been com- 
paratively but trivial affarrs; and so fast 
and furious did events tread upon the heels 
of each other in that stupendous struggle 
that time was not afforded during the war 
to perfect any organization of the kind; and 
while at its close the hospital service was 
far in advance of anything the country had 
previously enjoyed, it was equally inferior 
to the finished and admirable establishment 
of to-day. 

The master minds of the nation have ap- 
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the largest hospital in the United States. 
it was erected in 1899 at a cost of about 
$400,000, including furnishings. It is built 
on the pavilion plan in the form of a quad- 
rengle and covers six acres of ground. Its 
equipment includes an electric light plant, 
water works and fiters, steam heat, ice fac- 
tory, bakery, laundry, repair shops, print- 
ing office, postoffice, dispensary, pathologi- 
cal laboratory, surgical operating ward, 
skiagraphic apparatus, disinfecting Jepart- 
ment, library, concert hall—everything in- 
deed that may be serviceable in a model 
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modern hospital; everything that may con- 
tribute to the comfort and pleasure of its 
inmates, the sick and wounded soldiers. 
There are ten wards, containing forty 
beds each, so that four hundred patients 
may be accommodated at one time. The 
wards are constructed upon the principles 
of the most approved hygiene and in this 
respect are faultless. Each stands by itself 
and gets the full benefit of all the sun and 
air to which so much space is entitled. 
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other departments the government may 
practice a judicious economy, but when it 
comes to dealing with the disabled soldiers 
it spends money with a generous and lav- 
ish hand. Each ward has a recreation room, 
kitchen, lavatory, bath and toilet rooms. 
Its beds are of the best quality, its linen 
spotless. Wheel and rocker chairs are fur- 
nished the convalescents and every want 
of the patient is supplied even before it is 
felt. 


A Corner of Court, General Hospital. 


None is shut off by the proximity of other 
buildings. 

Each ward is in charge of a medical offi- 
cer and is supplied with the services of a 
wardmaster and as many trained nurses 
and corpsmen as may be required to give 
close attention to all the patients all the 
time. Special dietists prepare the nourish- 
ment for patients under the direction of the 
surgeon and the quality and variety of the 
food is limited only by the world’s supply. 
Whatever is good for a patient to have is 
provided, even though the uttermost ends 
of the earth be ransacked to obtain it. In 


The interior court, walks and drives of the 
hospital are planted with flowers, grass 
and shrubbery, which in a little while will 
make the place doubly attractive. All the 
buildings are connected by, and abut upon, 
a broad, airy veranda which extends around 
the entire interior. Here a breeze or a 
sun bath may be enjoyed as the patient 
shall elect. In the main front building— 
the administration building—are located 
the offices and officers’ quarters, while on 
each side are the quarters of the trained 
nurses, the squadrooms and the detention 
ward. Opposite are the mess-halls, kitch- 
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Our Largest Army Hospital 


ens, laundry, store rooms, etc., while the 
wards occupy the space between, on either 
hand. 

The surgical department of this hospital 
enjoys unique distinction, not alone for its 
perfect equipment in the latest surgical 
appliances, but because at its head is one 
of the most scientific and successful sur- 
geons in the United States, Col. A. C. Girard, 
Deputy Surgeon Gen., U. S. A., commanding 
the hospital. 
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thing affecting the hospital and the pa- 
tients. It is his close personal attention to 
the details that has made this the model 
institution it is. His splendid executive 
ability, his alertness in grasping situations, 
nis wide knowledge and keen insight into 
human affairs, enable him to select te best 
assistants and to so concentrate the forces 
of the immense establishment over which 
he presides that, every integral part per- 


The success which has atten-forming its required function, the whole 


One of the Wards. 


ded his operations has given him a national 
reputation. Nor is the fame of his achieve- 
ments confined to these shores; and special 
cases are brought many miles to receive the 
benefit of his skill. His record for suc- 
cessful operations during his connection 
witno this hospital is almost without a paral- 
lel. During the year ending July, 1900, he 
performed 178 operations, only three of 
which were followed by fatal results; and 
in these cases death did not result from the 
operation. 

Colonel Girard is an ideal commander 
and takes the liveliest interest in every- 


operates with the smoothness and regular- 
ity of a fine mechanism. In these duties 
and responsibilities he is ably seconded 
and assisted by the Executive Officer, First 
Lieutenant C. C. Collins, Assistant Sur- 
geon, U. S. A., an accomplished and sol- 
dierly officer. He is also fortunate in the 
selection of his non-commissioned _ staff, 
which comprises an unusually capable body 
of men; indeed no others could have a 
place in such an institution. 

There are two other general hospitals in 
operation in the United States, at Hot 
Springs, Ark., and Washington, D. C., re- 
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spectively; and a sanitarium for the treat- 
ment of pulmonary affections at Fort 
Bayard, N. M. In and around Manila there 
are three reserve hospitals and one base 
and one convalescent hospitai. One of these 
—the First Reserve—hasacapacity of twelve 
nundred. In the field, of course, are as 
many hospitals as the service requires. 
There is also a post hospital at every per- 
manent post in the United States and the 
colonies; these remain in operation so 


which the hospitals are operated provide for 
a Hospital Corps t> consist of 200 hospital 
stewards, 375 acting stewards and 2,600 pri- 
vates. In addition to these, provision is 
made for 480 Acting Assistant Surgeons, 
who serve with the rank of First Lieuten- 
ants. While not regular army surgeons, 
these officers are entitled to all the cour- 
tesies of such. There is also a nurse corps 
consisting of trained female nurses, serving 
under contract, whose numbers vary ac- 


West Veranda. 


long as the post is occupied. It will thus 
be seen that the hospitai facilities of the 
army are more than adequate for its pres- 
ent needs. 

Every hospital, whether temporary or 
permanent, is under the command of a sur- 
geon of the regular army. in each are one 
or more stewards and as many acting 
stewards, privates, nurses and medical of- 
ficers as the proper administration of its 
affairs require. All are attached to tne 
medical department and under the supreme 
command of the Surgeon-General. 

The Congressional enactments under 


cording to the needs of the service. These 
ladies must all be graduates of a nurses’ 
training school before being employed. 
These constitute the forces which operate 
the army hospitals. 

The exact status of the hospital corps- 
man is something of a mystery to the pub- 
lic at large. The red cross on his brassard 
leads many to suppose that he is a member 
of a Red Cross society and that these and 
the hospital corps are practically one or- 
ganization. They are, however, quite dis- 
tinct, though possessing the same insignia, 
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the reason for which will be 
presently. 

In a spirit of jest the question has been 
asked in the form of a conundrum: “When 
is a soldier not a soldier?” and the answer 
given: “When he belongs to the hospital 
corps.” This is true and not true, for tne 
corpsman is less and more than a soldier. 
He is less and more than a soldier in that 
he seeks “not to slay but to save.” His 
mission is to heal the wounds which the 
soldier of the line inflicts and to battle 
with disease more dreaded than paynim 


explained 
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bullet or bolo. He attends the sick and 
wounded and nurses them back to life and 
strength. Though in an humbler capacity, 
his calling is not less noble or sacred than 
that of the man of medicine himself; and 
he is fortunate who realrzes the full im- 
port of his calling and appreciates the re- 
sponsibilities and the posibilities for good 
which his position involves. 

The hospital corps was organized in 
1887, during the incumbency of Surgeon- 
General Sutherland. It was the result of 
much discussion and a determination to im- 
prove the army hospital service. One of its 
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chief promoters was Colonel Charles R. 
Greenleaf, at present Chief Surgeon of the 
Division of the Philippines. He has always 
an enthusiastic supporter of any rational 
measure for bettering the service and the 
aevelopment of the corps was one of his 
pet projects. Nor has the work lacked the 
aid and encouragement of the various 
chiefs of the department at Washington, 
and the present distinguisued Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, George M. Sternberg, has been es- 
pecially active in perfecting the corps and 
increasing its usefulness. 


* 


The corps is organized with a view to 
sudden expansion in time of war. Its ef- 
ficiency was tested upon the outbreak of 
hostilities with Spain and found to be thor- 
oughly satisfactory. The training of the 
men is such that in an emergency acting 
stewards are expected to be qualified to 
assume the duties of stewards, and privates 
those of acting stewards; so by recruiting 
for the lowest grade only the expansion of 
the corps is accomplished without impair- 
ment of the service. 

The principles of evolution as applied to 
the transformation of a raw recruit into 
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a trained and useful nospital nurse is wor- 
thy of attention. ‘Ihe candidate for enlist- 
ment must present a testimonial as to char- 
acter and habits from a reliable citizen and 
be pronounced physically sound by an ex- 
amining surgeon before he is accepted as 
a recruit. His name is not then enrolled 
until permission from the Surgeon-General 
has been obtained. Once duly accepted he 
is forwarded to one of the government 


Surgical Ward. 


schools of instruction, of which there are 
two—at Washington, D. U., and at Fort 
McDowell, Cal. The last numed is on Angel 
Island in the Bay of San Francisco, over- 
looking the beautiful Golden Gate. Here 
the recruit receives the instruction which 
is to fit him for the service he has under- 
taken. 

To illustrate the character of these 
schools, the course of training which the 
men are given and the methods employed to 
educate them in hospital work, a descrip- 
tion of that at Fort McDowell will be not 
inappropriate. The commander of _ tne 
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school of instruction is Captain W. H. Wil- 
son, Assistant Surgeon, U. S. A. The 
character and abilities alike of this gen- 
tlemen combine to render his assignment 
to this post one of peculiar fitness. 

The daily routine at the school is inter- 
esting. Reveille sounds at sunrise, when 
all assemble for roll call. Breakfast is 
served a quarter of an hour later, after 
wuich the men police up the quarters, when 


everything is made neat and tidy. After 
surgeon’s or sick call an hour is given to 
setting up exercises, which include calis- 
thenics and foot movements of the military 
drill. They then attend the first morning 
lecture, which is given by a competent 
army surgeon, and this is followed in turn 
by litter drill and a second lecture with prac- 
tice in bandaging, which completes’ the 
morning exercises. Two hours are allowed 
for dinner and rest, followed by two hours 
of study and recitation. The balance of the 
afternoon is allowed the men for amuse- 
ment and recreation. They assemble for roll 
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Brigadier.General Geo. M. Sterberg, 
Surgeon General, U. S. A. 


call again at “retreat,” which is a very 
solemn and impressive ceremony. Officers 
and men stand at “parade rest” until the 
boom of the sunset gun is heard, when they 


| | 


Col. A. C. Girard. 


spring to attention at the command, while 
the flag floats gracefully down. If a band 
be present the inspiring notes of the “Star 
Spangled Banner” complete the programme.. 
One cannot participate in or witness these 
exercises without a quickening of his patri- 
otic pulse and an increased reverence for 
the flag. 

“Tattoo” sounds at 9 o’clock, when all 
lights are extinguisheu and the men usually 
retire for the night. They are not required 
to retire, however, until “taps” at 11 o'clock, 
but perfect silence is enjoined after 9. 
The daily exercises are varied to accom- 
modate the classes in cooking and phar- 
macy and on Saturdays and Sundays they 
are discontinued altogether. The only 
duty performed on these days is attend- 


First Lieut. C C. Collins. 


ance upon the regular Saturday inspection, 
when everyone makes his neatest appear- 
ance equipped with corps pouch, belt and 
litter sling. At least once a week the en- 
tire detachment turns out for fatigue duty, 
at which time the quarters and grounds are 
thoroughly policed and so kept clean and 
healthy. 

The duties and training at the school of 
instruction are designed to inculcate habits 
of industry, order and cleanliness. The 
men are necessarily governed bv the most 
rigid discipline and their experience here 
will be useful to tnem vwuroughout their 
lives. The instruction includes lectures 
and lessons in anatomy, physiology, minor 
surgery, care of the sick and ward man- 
agement, first aid to the wounded, litter 
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drill and field work generally, cooking and 
poarmacy. Army regulations are taught 
and the value of discipline impressed upon 
them. The industrious recruit will gain 
much to his advantage here if he be awake 
to his opportunity. 

When his education is considered com- 
plete the recruit is assigned to duty at some 
Post or General Hospital, where his services 
are utilized as clerk, nurse, cook or attend- 
ant according to his special qualifications. 
Or if hostilities are in progress he is hurried 
to the front with his detachment and enters 
upon active service with the army in the 
field. Here his training comesinto practical 
use, for if he has grasped the intent and pur- 
pose of his instruction he is prepared to be 
of invaluable assistance to the field surgeon 


with whom he is serving. He is prepared Capt. William H. Wilson. 


to arrest hemorrhage, relieve shock, reduce 
fractures and dislocations, dress wounds, 
apply bandages and perform all those minor 
details which constitute first aid; details 
seemingly insignificant in themselves but 
of the most vital importance to the wounded 
man. They may tuus save many lives by a 
timely attention that preserves vitality till 
the arrival of the surgeon. 

As the line of battle shifts, the corpsmen, 
under the direction of the surgeon, through 
the non-commissioned officers, follow to 
gather up the wounded. After giving first 
aid to such as’ require it, they bear the 
wounded in litters to the first dressing sta- 
tions, which are always near, and sometimes 
on, the line of battle. After passing through 
the hands of the surgeon here they are 
carried to the ambulances and conveyed to 
the field hospital, which is generally about 
two miles in the rear. 

The corpsmen carry no arms when op- 
posed by the armies of civilized nations, 
except on occasions when they are likely to 
be attacked by irregulars or marauding 
bands. At such times revolvers may be is- 
sued to them for their protection. Other- 
wise they are strictly non-combatant. 

Privates who have served the required 
length of time (three months at present) 
and who pass the required examination 
may be recommended for detail as acting 
hospital stewards. After serving for one 
year in this capacity and passing another 
and more advanced examination, they 
may be appointed stewards, which is the 
highest rank obtainable in the Corps. En- 


the ranks of the Corps as from other arms 
of the service by meeting the required con- 
ditions. But a greater number study to be- 
come Acting Assistant Surgeons than offi- 
cers of the line—a more logical result of 
their training and experience. 

The approved hospital steward is a man 
of many accomplishments. He is not only 
required to be of good moral character and 


habits and physically sound, but he must. 


listed men, however, may be promoted from Hospital Steward, H. 8S. Leopold 
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also be “an efficient disciplinarian, an expert 
clerk, an accurate arithmetician and a trust- 
worthy pharmacist, with as much knowledge 
of Materia Medica, therapeutics and minor 
surgery as will enable him to give sound ad- 
vice and suitable treatment in the minor ail- 
ments and accidents which in civil life rely 
on the resources of domestic medicine or 
the knowledge of the nearest pharmacist. 
In addition he must have that higher knowl- 
edge for use in the wards which enables 
the experienced nurse to appreciate the 
condition of those who are seriously ill, that 
their improvement may be fostered and all 
harmful influences removed.” 

Such is the standard fixed by the depart- 
ment, but it is only justice to add that while 
some of them may fall short of it, a much 
larger number of stewards go beyond the 
requirements. There are stewards in the 
army whose abilities would enable them to 
excel in a variety of fields in civil life. The 
knowledge, experience and executive ability 
required to successfully conduct the record 
office, for instance, of a big general hospital 
would enable the same man to operate a 
large business concern in civil life. It may 
be asked why they do not do it. But that 
is another question. Some of them do. The 


right sort of steward is an energetic, pains- 
taking man of affairs, with plenty of hard 
business sense and resourceful expedients 
which enables him to turn out results which 
bear the stamp of accuracy. He has himself 
well in hand at all times, under all condi- 
tions, and, like the proverbial cat, is very 
apt to land on his feet no matter where he 
may be placed. 

The duties of stewards and acting stew- 
ards are, under the direction of the surgeon, 
to “look after and distribute hospital stores 
and supplies; to care for hospital property; 
to compound and administer medicines; v0 
supervise the serving of food; to maintain 
discipline in the hospital and watch over 
its general police; to prepare the hospital 
reports and returns; to supervise the duties 
of the hospital corps in hospital and in the 
field’”—and various other things beside. 

In a general hospital a steward or act- 
ing steward has charge respectively of the 
hospital corps, the record office, the mess, 
the dispensary, tne property, the baggage 
and effects of patients, the patients’ mess, 
etc. Each has his peculiar duties and re- 
sponsibilities and is held for the proper 
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Ward Uniform (White Duck), 
Hospital Corps, U. S. A. 


conduct of his department. They are as- 
sisted by as many corpsmen as they need 
to perform their allotted labors. 

Members of the Hospital Corps are paid 
as follows: Stewards $45.00, acting stew- 
ards $25.00, privates $18.00 per month. For- 
eign service entitles them to an increase of 
twenty per cent. They also receive rations 
and quarters and a clothing allowance av- 
eraging about $44.00 per year. Privates of 
the corps receive $5.00 per month more than 
the same rank in the line, as their duties 
are supposed to require a somewhat higher 
orcer of intelligence. 

Into the ranks of the Hospital Corps come 
men from professional and business circles 
whose talents and training would seem to fit 
them for creditab.e careers in civil life. 
Medical students especially find the experi- 
ence congenial and of value to them; and 
medical schools have recognized its advant- 
ages by accepting a term in the corps as 
equivalent to one year toward graduation 
from the college. Some enlist from a spirit 
of adventure, some from a serious desire to 
see and learn of places, peoples and things 
which they would not otherwise have an op- 


portunity to study. In the ranks will be A Government Contract Nurse in Ward Uniform, 


found representatives of some of America’s 
oldest and most honored families, and they 
are not always there for the reason that 
they were failures elsewhere. There are 
men of education and refinement, accus- 
tomed to polite usages, gentlemen by birth, 
training and practice, who, while they may 
fall upon duties more or less repugnant ta 
the finer sensibilities, are yet the best of 
soldiers, performing their duty like men no 
matter how disagreeavle. It is such tests 
that make stronger the manhood that is in- 
herent within them. 

The insignia of the Hospital Corps—a 
red cross in a white field—had its origin 
in the Geneva Convention. This famous con- 
vention which has been so fruitful of good 
to the world, was held in response to a uni- 
versal demand on the part of civilization 
for an organized effort to mitigate the hor- 
rors of warfare. Our own great civil war, 
which was then raging, pointed a sufficient. 
object lesson and iittle urging was required 
to induce the powers to ratify the articles 
adopted there. The signatory parties to the 
treaty now include all nations having claim 
to be classified as civilized. 

The articles adoptea provide: Ist. For the 
neutrality of ambulances on the battlefield, 
and military hospitals so :ong as they con- 
tain any sick. 2nd. For the neutrality of 
the staff, medical and administrative offi- 
cers, attendants and litter bearers. 3rd. 
That the neutrality of these persons shall 
continue after occupation of their hospitals 
by the enemy, so that they may stay or de- 
part as they choose. 4th. That if they de- 
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part they take only their private property 
with them, except in the case of ambulances, 
which they make take entire. 5th. That a 
sick soldier in a house shall be regarded 
as a protection to it, entitling the occupant 
to exemption from quartering of troops and 
from part of the war requisitions. 6th. 
That wounded men will, when cured, be sent 
back to their own country on condition of 
not bearing arms during the war. 7th. That 
hospitals and ambulances shall carry, in ad- 
dition to the flag of their nation, a distinct- 
ive and uniform flag having a red cross on 
a white ground, and that their staff shall 
wear an arm badge of the same colors, the 
delivery of which shall be left to the mili- 
tary authorities. These are the principal 
articles. Others have since been adopted 
but not ratified, though in recent wars they 
were tacitly accepteu. 

Officially, then, there is but one Red 
Cross, that of the Geneva Convention. All 
the powers that were parties to that con- 
vention are entitled to its use and among 
the international forces in China the same 
distinguishing mark is worn by the hospital 
attaches of all the nations represented. 


There are Red Cross Societies in many 
countries, including our own, charitable 
and benevolent associations that have 
adopted the Red Cross of Geneva as their 
insignia, and they have wrought great and 
lasting good both in peace and war. They 
have no legal or official status with the 
army and are entitled only to such privileges 
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as the commanders see fit to extend to them. 
‘Their services are warmly welcomed on the 
battlefield, however, in the interest of the 
sick and wounded. These gooa people are a!- 
ways quick to respond to the cry of dis- 
tress, from whatever quarter, as witness 
their recent deeds in stricken Galveston. 
We must give all credit, tuerefore, to .u.iss 
Clara Barton and her noble associates. 

The Geneva Convention was a long step 
in the right direction. It has accomplished 
untold good in its influence on humanity in 
war and peace alike. Its articles have all 
the force of international law. Respect for 
the Red Cross is a part of the comity of 
nations. It is the single tie that unites 
them after diplomatic relations have been 
severed. It is a chord of human sympathy 
extending through the crimson ranks of the 
battling hosts to remind them that they 
are brothers still; the thread of amity that 
may not be broken; the promise of peace 
to come when the arbitrament of the sword 
has made its award and men tire of blood. 
In the heat and frenzy and carnage of bat- 
tle it stands out as a symbol of mercy on the 
field of slaughter. While red-handed death 
stalks about in battalions this emblem of 
sweet ministration follows to warm back to 
life those who did but touch his robe, and 
they breathe again. Where the Red Cross 
flames on its chaste white robe no hostile 
bullet approaches. It is the single sign of 


hope and help on the ensanguined brow of 
War. 
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lr gave me genuine pleasure to receive at 

last a long letter from dear old Robert, 

imploring me to make him a visit. 
Since he had gone on his mad gold-hunting 
career years ago he had passed from view. 
True, he had written glowing letters at first, 
never failing in efforts to infuse into my 
blood the heat and eagerness with which his 
continually boiled, and forever seeking to 
sting m with veiled sneers for the quieter 
and more peaceful life that I had chosen to 
lead; but his letters had ceased long ago, 
no doubt from disgust for my lack of 
spirit and enterprise. Therefore his cor- 
dial letter came as a welcome surprise. 

He must have been keenly anxious for me 
to come, for his letter was excecdingly 
nervous and impressive. He painted the 
glowing marvels of the desert with his old- 
time fervid skill, and told of the exhilarat- 
ing earthquakes that lent a zest to his 
desolate environment. It happened that I 
had long desired to visit that strange wild 
corner in the southern end of California. 

It was a brilliant July morning when I 
left San Diego and headed across the mesa 
for the Volcan Mountains, northeastwardly 
about eighty miles away. There, on the 
summit, in a gray mining town set like a 
pearl in the midst of an emerald forest, 
dear old Robert met me. I was glad to see 
him, and his manifestly uncontrollable de- 
light upon seeing me was infinitely touch- 
ing. He embraced me again and again; he 
shed tears; he danced about in childish de- 
light; he called me all manner of ridicu- 


lous names. 
We started early the next morning, for 


he was ‘“‘working,” he said, on the very edge 
of the Colorado Desert, fifty miles further 
away. It was evident that he was under a 
heavy tension which he tried hard to con- 
ceal, and that he had something in store 
for me which he was not ready to divulge. 
He had already told me that he had sent for 
me to make me rich; but I had paid little at- 
tention to that, knowing too well the vis- 
ionary ways and dazzling hopes that forever 
keep the blood of the gold-hunter aboil. 
No doubt he was sincere, but I surmised 


‘that the gold had not yet been found. He 


talked of everything but his “work.” He 
dwelt fondly upon the happy college days, 
only ten years past. He listened eagerly to 
my account of my struggles and small tri- 
umphs. Indeed, but for the shadowy weight 
that hung about him, the moments of pro- 
found abstraction that came over him, he 
seemed the dear old Robert of old—buoyant, 
elastic, full of jest and quip, but in some 
ways sadly deteriorated. Not much past 
thirty, he seemed past forty. His face was 
deeply wrinkled, his shoulders had a per- 
ceptible stoop. 


Down the eastern slope of the wooded 
Volean range we plunged by an intricate 
winding road into the shining San Felipe 
valley, whose eastern boundary was. the 
dreariest of naked rocky mountains, fore- 
cast and guardian of the drearier desert 
that stretched away from their eastern base. 
Down the San Felipe valley we drov:2 to its 
debouchure upon the vast desert, and en- 
tered upon the forbidding billowy ocean of 
burning sand. But we did not strike bold- 
ly out into the wilderness. Instead, we hug- 
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ged the Cuyamaca Mountains to the south- 
ward. 

It was in the beginning of a brilliant 
starry night when we reached what he 
called his “place.” It was the oddest lit- 
tle house of adobes, with massive walls. 
“We need shelter only from the sun,” he ex- 
plained; “it rarely rains here.” He at- 
tended deftly to his domestic work, includ- 
ing the care of his horses and the prepara- 
tion of supper; ana all the while an uncom- 
mon ¢silence sat upon him. I wondered 
whether the great dumb spirit of the desert 
had settled down irremediably upon him, 
or whether something heavier crowded 
against his soul. 

After supper we went out and sat under 
the stars. I observed that the house was 
planted at the base of a remarkable sym- 
metrical mountain of a parabolic contour 
that rose black and bold against the sky. 
I had noticed it as we approached, but a 
whirling dust had obscured it and with- 
drawn my attention. Now, the wind hav- 
ing fallen, a perfect stillness filled the air 
—a palpitating, ponderable stillness—and 
with it a vast and inconceivable silence. 
No chirp of a cricket was to be heard, no 
cry of a night-bird. Impenetrable solitude, 
immeasurable desolation invested _ this 
bleached skeleton of the world; and in the 
deepest soul of me I wondered how a human 
being reared as dear old Robert had been 
could spend more than a few curious days 
in this dead and silent loneliness. Here 
must the soul shrink under the tremendous 
and implacable pressure of emptiness, this 
huge, overwhelming vacuum of terrors. In 
my heart I pitied the fine, strong man who 
was giving his life for whatever of treas- 
ure this desolation might yield. 

I called his attention to the’ singular 
mountain upreared beside us. Instantly he 
was transfigured. He sat bareheaded in the 
warm, wine-laden air, and in the light of 
the stars I could see the perpetual tension 
of his body drawn tighter and his eyes kin- 
dle with the familiar madness of the gold- 
hunter. 

“TLat,” he cried, rising and extending 
his arms as though to embrace the giant 
black dome, “that is my treasure, that is 
my mountain of gold.” Then, his excitment 


increasing, he turned upon me, and with the 
fierceness that I had already seen, 
tinued: “My mountain of gold! 


con- 
Do you un- 
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derstand? It is part yours and part mine; 
but———””_ He looked suspiciously about, as 
though there were the remotest possibility 
of his secret’s being learned from his in- 
dicretion, and then, drawing closer to me, 
he half whispered: “Did you see _ those 
poor fools working at the mines that we 
passed on our way from the summit? What 
are they doing? Moling in slates and 
schists; moiling and sweating to drag out 
gross earth and rock that is stitched here 
and there with a tiny shining thread of gold; 
crushing and grinding and amalgamating 
this stupendous mass for the trifling treas- 
ure that steam and mercury drag from its 
unwilling bowels—bah! Here, in my splen- 
did mountain is a mass of solid virgin gold, 
held fast in its sheath of honest stone, 
awaiting brains and hands to lay its glories 
open to the sun!” 


Thus, in breathless eloquence, he con- 
tinued, giving me a wonderful account of 
the obscure natural agencies that had been 
storing this mineral in the heart of his 
mountain for uncountable aeons. Swing- 
ing into another tack, he went on: 


“And the earthquakes! You have never 
felt one. In your snug cramped rookery 
which you call a city, your pusillanimous 
blood-sucking San Francisco, you have had 
what you call earthquakes, puny quiverings 
lasting a few seconds and sending your wo- 
men night-gowned into hotel corridors.” He 
interrupted himself to lavgh with mocking 
glee. “And you call those earthquakes— 
little shiverings that do not loosen a brick! 
You shall see what an earthquake is—right 
here, where you sit. For you are in the 
heart of giant forces whose splendor you 
cannot comprehend. And what are they 
doing? They are making gold!—gold by 
the ton, not by the thread! Where the 
earthquake is, there also is gold; it is the 
throb of the mighty loom that weaves this 


eiorious fabric. Here are the most violent, 
the most splendid earthquakes in North 
America. Hardly a day vasses but that 
you find yourself swaying and tripped on 
the desert, and sprawling in foolish help- 
lessness. That is the earthquake, and it is 
here that you learn to grasp its majesty. 
Observe the walls of this house—low, a 
yard thick, and half straw, to secure light- 
ness and elasticity. And observe that, safe 
as the walls are, I deem it wiser always to 
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sleep outdoors. Ah, that is the glory of 
an earthquake!” 

1 had been so overwhelmed by the fiery 
eloquence of my old friend, so swept along 
by his impetuosity, that I had forgotten 
the earthquakes until he mentioned thein 
now; and since silence had suddenly fallen 
upon him, as though he were exhausted, I 
presently asked him how he knew that the 
mountain contained a mass of gold—if he 
had seen indications of it. 

“Indications!” he cried. “By indications 
you mean the paltry shallow devices of 
the mining prospector, who digs for gold 
only when he sees it on the surface. Baa! 


Indications! It has been the pleasure of the 
great God not to limit my sense to my 
eyes!” 


That was the last flurry. It was evident 
that he had quite worn himself out; for 
presently he wearily observed that I must 
be tired and that I had better go-to sleep. 
He fetched cots from the house and set them 
on the sand, and there we composed our- 
selves for the night. It was all strange, 
weird, unwholesome. As I lay looking up 
at the stars and enjoying their friendly, 
Knowing twinkle, .nae events of the day and 
evening swept before me as a curiously dis- 
torted phantasmagoria. Dear old Robert’s 
secret had come out at last—his poor 
strained wits pictured a mass of gold in the 
heart of the mountain! But why had he 
sent for me? Of what use could I be? 
What plans had he, if any, for disembowel- 
ing the earth-giant? Perhaps, after all, he 
wanted me merely because his sense of 
desolation had become insupportable. 

The hut was close to the base of the 
mountain. As I lay looking at the stars 
in the barren desolation that lay upon the 
place like a pall I could hear the water of 
Robert’s spring trickling from the base of 
the mountain. He had already told me some- 
thing about it, and hinted mysteriously at 
things associated with it. I knew that the 
water was boiling hot and that he had 
ollas for cooling it. 

An unaccountable sense of danger be 
gan to oppress me. A distant rumbling, 


not greatly unlike the approach of a hurri- 
cane, stole gradually upon tre stillness of 
the night. 
changed in character, 
more vociferous. 


The gurgling of the spring 
slowly becoming 
Although I could not see 
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it in the darkness, I turned my face in its 
airection, for it was not more than forty 
yards away. In a few minutes I beheld a 
curious spectacle. Simultaneously with a 
slight jolt that barely shook my cot came 
an explosive puff of steam from the spring, 
shooting straight into the air. Then all 
was silence and stillness again. Assuming 
tnat this was an ordinary occurrence, and 
that the spring had an occasional geyser-like 
character, I felt no increased uneasiness. 

Then came another ard severer jolt ot 
my couch, and with it a tremendous explo 
sion from the spring, sending up a high col- 
umn of steam, water and mud, some of 
which, in falling, fell upon us. Robert wake 
with a start and bounded from his cot. He 
stood perfectly still for a moment. Surely 
something extraordinary must have  hap- 
pened, for, accustomed as he was to the 
earthquakes of the region, and there hav- 
ing been as yet but two slight shocks, here 
he was standing as a petrifaction of awe, 
his unwilling gaze fixed immovable upon 
the mountain. 

I rose to a sitting posture upon the edge 
of my cot; that drew his notice. He sprang 
at me, gripped my shoulder, and wildly said, 
with loud exultation: 

“It has come at last, sooner than I had 
thought. Warnings of it have been com- 
ing. Thank God that you are here in time 
to behold it, to enjoy it with me! Come 
back out of danger!” 

He jerked me to my feet and dragged me 
away toward the open desert. I disengaged 
his clutch, passed my arm about him and 
said calmly: 

“Robert, I am surprised that you hava 
so little self-control—that you are so easily 


alarmed.” 

“Bah! man, don’t be a fool!” he ex- 
claimed. “Do you understand what is go- 
ing on? Does the transformation of the 


spring into a geyser carry no hint to your 
dull mind? Why, man, we are in the begin- 
ning of one of those mighty convulsions that 
rend worlds. This is more than an earth- 
quake—it is a cataclysm. Can’t you picture 
those splendid imprisoned Titans in their 
subterranean dungeons massing their 
strength to rend the roof that holds them 
down?” 

“Be rational, Robert,” I interrupted, as 
we still hurried on into the desert. “Tell 
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me what you mean—a volcanic eruption?” 

“No, no!—an upheaval, a giant uplifting, 
the crashing and splitting open of great 
mountains of solid stone. And—mark me— 
niy mountain will be rended and its dazzling 
treasures ot gold laid open to our hands!” 

What more he might have said was cut 
short by a tremendous earth-surge that 
sent us to the ground as ninepins. We 
scrambled for a footing, digging our hands 
into the yielding sand, and were thrown 
again. There we lay helpless, while the 
mighty forces of the temblor were abroad 
it. the depths. Deep hoarse rumblings 
started heavy palpitations in the air, and 
vast heaving billows of sand swept over 
the descrt. 

Following Robert’s example, I had turned 
to face the mountain; thus we lay rocking, 
our chins propped in our hands, while 
every moment brought augmented fury to 
the tumult. The stars danced wildly to and 
fro; the whole brilliant firmament swung, 
swayed and quivered. From the spring 
came loud roars, accompanied with out- 
bursts of steam and boiling mud. A wall 
of the hut came down with a crash, sending 
up a cloud of dust; the horses, tethered in 
the open, plunged, reared, fell and 
screamed. 

“It is glorious!” criel Robert. 

A series of noises unlike the others now 
began to pack the air. Seemingly moun- 
tains of stone were being ground to powder 
in the hands of the subterranean’ gods. 
Momentarily the deafening crunching in- 
creased. Then came the awful end—a stu- 
pendous, inconceivable crash, though 
the world were split in twain, and—— 

I was the first to regain consciousness. 
A frightful pain racked my head; my face 
was covered with coagulated blood mixed 
with sand; my mouth and nostrils were 
filled with sand; harsh pains darted through 
my frame when I moved. I crawled to 
Robert as he lay motionless, and found 
him insensible and breathing heavily. 

The desert had resumed its awful silence 
and stillness, for the covulsion was wholly 
spent. I staggered to the ruined hut, not 
a wall of which was left standing, found 
water, carried it to Robert, bathed his face, 
chafed his wrists, and presently was grati- 
ed to see his eyes open wide, stare at the 
quiet stars for a moment, and then turn 
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their gaze upon me. 

“Robert,” I said softly. 

He sighed, clasped his bursting head in 
his hands, anid with my aid sat up, and let 
his face sink between his upraised knees. 
I gave him water to drink, and this re- 
treshed him wonderfully; the old fire re- 
turned to his eyes, the old eager virility to 
his muscles. Cling:ng to me, he staggered 
to his feet, and then slowly and fearfully 
turned to face the mountain. Instantly a 
wild exulation filled him. He threw his 
arms aloft and shouted: 

“The Titans have opened the door of the 
treasure-house—see! the mountain is split 
from dome to base!” 

Sure enough, a wide crevice, through 
which some western stars shone at the 
mountain’s crest, and whih looked a black 
streak below the sky-line, widened from 
the base to the summit; it was the open- 
ing of this that had crushed us with its 
din. 

“The egg-shell is cracked!”’ Robert almost 
screamed; “we will now diz out the beau- 
tiful rich yolk!” 

Day was dawning. I insisted that we 
have breakfast before making an explora- 
tion, and it was hard to hoid the dear mad- 
man down to it. At sunrise we started. 

For the first time I saw clearly the sin- 
gular mountain. It was a vast dome of 
solid rock, polished by ages of exposure 
to the wind-driven sand. Only in a very few 
places had irregularities been left sufficient 
to afford a footing. From the ruins of the 
hut Robert dug a small hatchet and a leather 
hunting-bag, the strap of which he slung 
over his shoulder. 

“You may go with me and see the gold if 
you like,” said he; “and you might be of 
help to me; but it will be too dangerous 
for your inexperienced legs and feet to en- 
ter the chasm. I alone will do that for the 
present.” A wonderful—I feared an omi- 
nous—calm had fallen upon him. He 
seemed too cool, confident, deliberate, pre- 
occupied. A momentary burst of fire welled 
up when he added, as he clutched my arm: 
“Old man, we are going to quarry the gold 
—not mine it.” Instantly he was quiet 
again—evidence of his knowledge that su- 
preme self-command was required. 

I felt apprehensive. “Robert,” I  sug- 
gested, “would it not be best to wait a 
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few days—at least a day—to be sure that 
the earthquake has entirely passed?” 

He looked at me calmly and pityingly, 
and replied: “‘The earthquake never passes 
here;” and then we assaued the moun- 
tain. 

Up we clambered, breasting the clean, 
steep, slippery slope. Robert was very pa- 
tient with my slower progress, and gave me 
a hand in difficult places. Hours of labori- 
ous and exhausting work were consumed in 
bringing us to the summit. “The crust above 
vie gold is very thin there,” explained Rob- 
ert calmly, as though every secret of he 
dome were revealed to him. 

At last we stood upor the summit, and 
Robert ran to the brink of the chasm 
anead of me and peered uown; then he 
dropped to his stomach and gazed so long 
that I wondered. Soon I was beside him, 
following his example. And _ there, not 
ten feet below the surface, was a glittering 
yellow mass, polished to a glowing burn- 
isn by the attrition of the waus, and light- 
ed up into a glorious mellow blaze by the 
rays of the morning sun. So intently was 
i feasting my eyes on this marvelous spec- 
tacle that for a moment my attention 
strayed from Robert. A gurgling laugh 
from him startled me. 

“Robert!” I called. 

He turned upon me the strangest face 
that I have ever seen lighting up the soul 
of a mortal. It seemed of an incredible 
age. His eyes were sunk deep in their 
sockets, and volcanic fires burned in their 
depths; his cheeks snowed extreme emaci- 
ation; his whole face was marbled with the 
ultimate hardness and coldness of greed. 

“At last!” he gasped, a tremor of fire and 
ice racking his every member. 

At this point the rent was about three 
feet wide—a comfortable width in which to 
quarry the metal. The opposing faces of 
the walls carried numerous jagged projec- 
tions, which afforded reasonably safe foot- 
ing to a nimble climber. 

Robert was sating his senses as he lay 
gazing down upon his treasure. “We are 
rich, old man,” he said, again turning his 
face toward me—that terrible, hideous 
“Rich!” he went on. “This is not a 
In comparison with us, 


face. 
poor man’s world. 
Monte Cristo was a beggar. Ah, rich—rich 

A little longer he lay thus, and then cau- 
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tiously swung over the edge of the abyss, 
planted his feet wisely, worked slowly and 
cautiously down, and stood abreast of the 
treasure. He passed his hand caressingly 
over its burnished surface; he kissed it— 
he would have hugged the mountain. Then, 
chopping, prying, digging with his hatchet, 
he worked slowly, quarrying ouc the gold. 
‘thick jagged lumps came away in his hand, 
and each one he would hoid exultingly up 
for me to see. 

A strange sickness assailed me. 
thing within me revolted. 

“Robert,” I said, “it makes me sick to 
look into the chasm. I will go a little dis- 
tance away and wait for you.” 

“That is well, old man,” he replied, be- 
stowing another nugget in his leather bag. 

I withdrew and lay down a few yards 


Some- 


away, where I found a level spot. A chok- 
ing cizziness came upon me. I fought 
against it, but could not conquer it. A bril- 


liant mirage painted on the face of the 
desert seemed so vivid that | accepted it as 
a reality, and wondered that I was not sur- 
prised to see a beautiful island covered 
with rich verdure and towercd cast.es, and 
encompassed by a shoreless green sea, 
where before the blazing dead desert had 
stretched in forbidding majesty to the 
horizon. An oppressive, stifling numbness 
crept over me. Other visions appeared. A 
battle of the gods was being fought in the 
sky; I could dimly see the charging hosts, 
and faintly hear the sounds of the on- 
Sslaught. Nearer they came and _ louder 
grew the tumult. The earth shook -with 
the trampling of the hosts. 

Above the din rose a fearful cry, as 
though there were concentrated in it all the 
agonies of the dying and frenzied hosts 
in battle. It was so terrible, so penetrating 
that it sent a shock through every fiber of 
my body. I leaped to my feet, and in- 
stantly fell. For a moment I thought that 
aizziness accounted for my helplessness, 
vut when my senses had more fully re- 
turned I realized that an earthquake was 
tossing the mountain. In that horrible re 
alization I had forgotten the cry that had 
roused me. I thought of dear old Robert. 
On my hands and Knees I crept to the edge 
of the chasm, and there the most dreadful 
of all the happenings of that wild time 
unfolded its tragedy before me. 
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In the trembling of the earth Robert was 
finding it almost impossible to keep his 
place. A foot would be shaken off; he 
would cling to the opposing walls with his 
hands. Once or twice he made a desperate 
effort to ascend, but he needed all his 
strength and wits to guard his safety where 
ne stood. Beneath him yawned the chasm. 

It was his cry that had roused me. I 
called reassuringly to him, and that seemed 
to give him strength. He was not far be 
low my reach, but, stretch and strain as I 
might, it was impossible for us to bring 
our hands together. I began to enter the 
chasm, but he called to me with an agonized 
protest to refrain. 

The trembling of the mountain was 
growing in intensity. Then a vast new 
danger presented itself—the width of the 
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chasm was changing! At one moment it 
would narrow, at another widen. Robert 
locked up into my face. For the first time 
since our boyhood there sat upon him the 
sweet old expression of happy days. He 
smiled faintly and calmly. I covered my 
eyes and drew back. At that moment, with 
one mighty convulsion, the chasm closed 
tight from the bottom of the mountain to 
the top, and all that was left was a snugly 
hited seam. 

And there I left my dear old Robert en- 
tombed in the everlasting rock, held for- 


ever in the golden sepulcrer that the great 
Mother had devised. Only the vast silent 
spirit of the desert piloted me thence, and 
set a seal upon my return that nothing but 
death can break. 


LOVE’S PROOFLESSNESS. 
By CHARLES P. NETTLETON. 


Pain may display and prove herself at need: 
She hath a tongue wherewith to tell her woe 
What time the heart no longer dares to go 
Along the way alone; and she may feed 
Upon the gestures of despair, and plead 
In silence deep; and, last of ways that show 
And ease the aching heart, the blessed flow 
Of tears may prove and succor her indeed. 


But what hath joy of outward sign or grace? 
How canst thou know my joy in loving thee? 
No words avail nor play of eyes or face, 
And tears are meet but when thy tears I see. 
Love thou, sweetheart, and love shall prove apace 
How proofless yet how perfect love may be. 
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N old times when a visiting Judge of 
Assize arrived in a city he was wel- 


comed with tne ringing of bells and a 
procession of civic dignitaries. He was es- 
corted by mace-bearers and ushers, sene- 
schals and pages, and the entire pomp and 
splendor of medieval display marked the 
occasion of his official visit. His carriage 
made its way through an assembly bright 
with the banners of the guilds. The Mayor, 
wearing his chain and radiant in his robes of 
office, the aldermen in their more modest 
distinctions, just as pompous as his worship, 
and the entire gathering of aristocrats, citi- 
zens and ignoble vulgus were pervaded with 
an air of triumphant satisfaction. In such 
guise did the Assize Judge make his pro- 
gress, and so was he welcomei. Some sur- 
vivals of these festivities stiil linger in re- 
mote little English country towns. 

Three gentlemen meet quietly and unpre- 
tentiously, three times a year in a red brick 
building, by no means an example of archi- 
tectural beauty, situated in an exceedingly 
unbeautiful part of San Francisco, and con- 
stitute a wigh court of the nation. This 
court is conspicuously distinguished for its 
territorial jurisdiction, actual power and the 
magnitude of the interests involved in its de- 
cisions. The great mass of the citizens are, 
however, unaware even of the existence of 
this tribunal and know nothing of its import- 
ant place in the judicial system of the Fed- 
eral Government. The Police Court is a fa- 
miliar institution and is universally recog- 
nized, but how few, even of the better in- 
formed, are informed of the powers and 
duties of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals. Yet this court is inferior only to 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
dignity and in its actual authority is itself 
supreme in most udicial matters. It is an 


appellate court charged with the review of 
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decisions which have been already given in 
the two lower Federal tribunals, the District 
and Circuit Courts. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that this court exercises a jurisdiction 
over questions of vast importance. Terri- 
torially the area of its jurisdiction is large, 
anu few tribunals anywhere can show an 
equal extent of territorial jurisdiction. 

These Circuit Courts of Appeal are of 
very recent creation, the act of Congress 
creating them having been passed in March, 
1891. The congestion of business in the 
Supreme Court of the United States was the 
reason for calling these new courts into be- 
ing. For many years there had been a 
block in the business of the Supreme Court, 
which grew more and more serious as time 
went on, until there seemed to be no way of 
dealing with the accumulated mass of cases 
which it was evident that the court had no 
time to consider. Tae necessity of a rem- 
edy became more and more pressing. Va- 
rious suggestions were offered; among them 
a plan to largely increase the number of 
Supreme Court Justices and to divide the 
court, so enlarged, into departments, each 
of which should have jurisdiction over cer- 
tain questions and the decision of a certain 
class of cases. 


Congress, however, decided to establish 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 
The court was thus formed. For the pur- 
poses of Federal jurisdiction the United 
States and Territories had been divided into 
nine circuits, to eacn of which an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court was assigned. 
A Circuit Court of Appeals was now estab- 
lished in each of these circuits. An addi- 
tional Circuit Judge was appointed in each 
circuit to constitute a court of three judges. 
Those competent to serve as judges in the 
Circuit Courts of Appeals are the Chief 
Justice and the Associate Justice of tha 
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Supreme Court assigned to the particular 
circuit, the Circuit Judges and the several 
District Judges within the circuit. The 
Chief Justice or the Associate Justice, if 
present, must preside at the sessions of the 
court, but if both are absent, the Circuit 
Judges preside in the order of the seniority 
of their commissions. 

The jurisdiction of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, which sits at 
San Francisco for three terms in the year, 
and at Portland and Seattle for one term in 
each year, embraces the States of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Nevada and 
Idaho, and the Territories of Arizona and 
Alaska and Hawaii. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, it will be evident, that the ex- 
tent and diversity of the territory thus com- 
prised must give opportunity for the decision 
of many new and intricate questions. The 
interests involved are so great and so di- 
verse in their nature that this circuit per- 
haps affords the most varied jurisdiction of 
any. But several circumstances have com- 
bined to render it probable that the labors 
of this court will have a still greater scope 
in the near future. It must be remembered 
that Alaska is a new and rapidly developing 
region, gradually becoming populated, and 
exceedingly rich in the precious metals; 
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that suddenly there has arisen an entirely 
new condition of industrial affairs in that 
region, and that consequently legal prob- 
lems of a correspondingly novel type will 
demand solution. It is easy, therefore, to 
predict that there is not likely to be any 
speedly diminution of the work of this court. 
On the contrary there is every promise that 
it will become still more important and 
still more comprehensive. The annexation 
of the Hawaiian Islands has also added to 
the amount of territory within the jurisdic- 
tion of this court, for since these islands 
have received the Territorial form of gov- 
ernment a United States District Court with 
Circuit Court jurisdiction has been created 
there, from which court appeals will lie to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals from the Ninth 
Circuit. It is also more than probable that 
the Philippine Islands will also be consti- 
tuted a Territory, in which event appeals 
from that district wil: also be taken to this 
court. 

In considering the questions with which 
the Circuit Court of Appeals concerns itself, 
it may perhaps be best to follow the act of 
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March 3, 1891, and show first the matters 
with which it is not concerned. Appeals may 
be taken from the Circuit and District Courts 
direct to the United States Supreme Court, 
where the jurisdiction of the court is in is- 
sue; where the appeals are from final sen- 
tences or decrees in prize causes; in cases of 
conviction of capital or otherwise infamous 
crimes; in cases involving the construction 
or application of the Constitution of the 
United States; or the validity or construc- 
tion of a treaty made under its authority; 
and in cases where the Constitution or a law 
of a State is claimed to be in contravention 
of the United States Constitution. In cases 
other than the above arising in United 
States Circuit and District Courts the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals has final appellate 
jurisdiction unless otherwise provided by 
law. The judgments and decrees in this 
court are final in all cases in which the ju- 
risdiction of the court depends entirely upon 
the contending parties being of diverse 
citizenship, either by reason of one of them 
being an alien or a citizea of a State other 
than that of which the other party is a citi- 
zen and- resident; in cases arising under 
the patent laws, under the revenue laws, 
under the criminal laws and in admiralty 
cases. The court may, however, apply to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
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for instructions upon such questions or 
propositions of law as it may require and 
the Supreme Court will certify such instruc- 
tions, which will be binding upon the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. In this way diverse 
decisions in the several Circuit Courts of Ap- 
peals are harmonized and a uniform system 
of jurisprudence maintained for the whole 
nation. 


It is apparent that the vast range and 
importance of the affairs with which this 
court is concerned require, as the exponents 
of the principles under consideration, men 
of the most marked learning, experience and 
sagacity, and that the very highest intellec- 
tual and moral qualities must form a neces- 
sary part of the equipment of those who are 
charged with the exercise of a jurisdiction 
so sweeping and of a power so immense. 


The judges wear black gowns when on the 
bench. The proceedings are precise and 
dignified. They may even appear some- 
what dull and devoid of life to one more ac- 
customed to the less formal practice of the 
State Courts. There is of course no jury 
in an appellate court, and mere eloquence 
is seldom manifested here. It would avail 


little if it were employed, for these judges 
are not to be swayed by the voice of the 
charmer, “charm he never so wisely.” The 
little tricks and artifices of the experienced 
jury-pleader fail 


of their effect in this 
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court. Rhadamanthus would hardly be less 
liable to the seductions of emotional excite- 
ment. There is no opportunity for the exer- 
cise of the petty tricks and quibbles dear to 
the heart of the sharp practitioner; he has 
no room for the carrying out of his small 
stratagems. The matters involved in the 
case have been well-refined and the precise 
questions fully developed before the appeal 
has reached this court. The lower court has 
done much and the Court of Appeals has 
generally only to consider the fundamental 
propositions upon their merits. The testi- 
mony, if required, has been printed and 
bound, as has also the record of the case as 
it appears in the, papers filed in the lower 
court; and the briefs or arguments of the 
counsel for both parties have also been 
printed and bound. But little remains for 
the counsel except to explain and further 
elucidate the legal principles upon which he 
relies for the success of his cause; hence 
there is seldom anything in the nature of 
oratorical display. The arguments of coun- 
sel are usually brief and to the point, and 
rhetorical ornamentation would be rather 
resented. Able counsel always discover an 
opportunity, and avail themselves of it, to 
argue their side with facility and refine- 
ment, and to display those more sterling 
qualities of profound knowledge, acumen 


permanent recognition in the profession. 
Hence there is seldom a large attendance 
of the mass of the public at the sessions of 
the court. On the other hand, members of 
the legal profession are frequently to be 
found listening with attention to the argu- 
ments. These are generally lawyers who 
are particularly interested in the special 
branch of law under consideration and are 
desirous of hearing the contentions of recog- 
nized experts. The bar of the Federal Court 
naturally draws to it the most experienced 
lawyers in the profession. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit was organized at San Fran- 
cisco on June 16, 1891. The judges present 
on that occasion were the rion. Stephen J. 
Field, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, assigned to this 
circuit, and Hon Lorenzo Sawyer, Circuit 
Judge of the Nintn Circuit. Justice Field 
opened the proceedings with a statement of 
the act creating the Court of Appeals, and 
explained at some length the reason which 
has led to the great accumulation of busi- 
ness in the Supreme Court. The court desig- 
nated the Hon. Mathew P. Deady, United 
States District Judge for the District of 
Oregon, to sit in the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. The Hon. Ogden Hoffman was Dis- 
trict Judge for the Northern District of 
California, and entitled by reason of his 


and research which give real standing and Judge Hawley. 
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seniority to the designation as a member 
of this court, but was unable to serve ow- 
ing to sickness. This illness terminated 
fatally, and the court was deprived of the 
assistance of one whose remarkable ability 
and whose extraordinary experience as Dis- 
trict Judge must have been of the greatest 
assistance to the new tribunal. 

All the judges who thus constituted the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals at 
the time of its organization are now dead. 
Seldom has there been a bench whose occu- 
pants could show such a wealth of talent and 
experience. There is no need to enlarge 
upon the abilities of these judges. Their 
names are known wherever our system of 
jurisprudence is recognized. Justice Field 
was associated intimately with the history 
of this State, and after becoming its Chief 
Justice entered upon a notable career as a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which position he occupied for thirty- 
four years, the longest tenure of this office. 
It has been said of him that powerful as his 
opinions always were they were still more 
so when the majority of the court was 
against him. Judge Sawyer had also been 
Chief Justice of the State Supreme Court of 
California and was appointed United States 
Circuit Court of this circuit in 1870. This 
position he held up to the time of his death 
in 1891. He was an able and conscientious 
judge and his opinions are everywhere re- 
garded with respect and confidence. It rested 
with the two foregoing judges to apply :egal 
principles to the new and to a great extent 
unstable conditions of a country which was 
passing by a rapid transition through vari- 
ous phases of economic and political de- 
velopment. Complicated questions of land 
title were continually arising, the mining in- 
dustry presented numerous questions which 
called for a speedy and a just solution and 
the complicated and important questions 
of patent law and admiralty contributed 
their quota to a load of labor which it is im- 
possible for one not acquainted with the 
arduous and unceasing labors of a Federal 
Judge even to imagine. 

Judge Deady played a part in the legal his- 
tory of Oregon akin to that of the two fore- 
going judges in the history of California. 
He was Associate Justice of the Territorial 
Supreme Court in 1853, and president of the 
State Constitutional Convention. Upon the 
admission of the State to Statehood he was 
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appointed District Judge for the District of 
Oregon. He prepared the codes of that State 
and published its general laws. The won- 
derful opportunities which this Western 
land has held out to the adventurous is at 
least as apparent in the history of its judi- 
cature as in that of the members of any 
other profession or calling. Those places 
which are frequently regarded as the almost 
exclusive prerogatives of established wealth 
and family distinction were here won by 
men who enlisted tnemselves in the service 
of a new community and by dint of their 
public labors pushed their way to recogni- 
tion and position. 

Mr. Frank D. Monckton was appointed 
Clerk of the Court at its organization and 
has ever since held that office. 

Judge Sawyer was succeeded as Circuit 
Judge by the Hon. Joseph McKenna. In this 
case a Californian has attained a position in 
the Federal Judiciary, for although Justice 
McKenna was not born in this State, he was 
educated here and his affiliations and asso- 
ciations are distinctly Californian. He re- 
ceived his elementary education in the 
schools of San Francisco and his more ad- 
vanced training in St. Augustine’s College, 
Benicia. He was elected to the district at- 
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torneyship of Soleno county at the age of 
twenty-two and afterwards to the State 
Assembly. Subsequently he was elected to 
Congress, where he held his seat for four 
consecutive terms. In 1892 he was appoint- 
ed United States Circuit Judge for this dis- 
trict and in 1897 Attorney General of the 
United States. He now occupies the place 
on the bench of the Supreme Court of the 
United States left vacant by the resignation 
of Justice Field. Justice McKenna is the 
Associate Justice assigned to this circuit. 
The senior Circuit Judge in this circuit 
is the Hon. William B. Gilbert. Born in 
Virginia in 1847, Judge Gilbert came to the 
West as a young man and settled in Oregon, 
in which State he has from the first occu- 
pied a distinguished position as a practising 
attorney and a member of the State Legis- 
lature. He was appointed Circuit Judge of 
the Ninth Circuit in 1892 and whenever 
present presides over the sessions of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals with dignity and 
careful attention to the proceedings of the 


court. Judge Gilbert maintains the best 
traditions of the Federal judiciary for schol- 
arship and broad culture. 

The Hon. Erskine M. Ross is the next in 
order of appointment, having received his 
commission as Circuit Judge from President 
Cleveland in 1895. He is a native of Virginia 
and was a cadet of the Virginia Military in- 
stitute. He came to California after the war 
and after an exceedingly successful career 
as a practitioner was elected a Supreme 
Court Justice of this State. In 1887 he was 
appointed a District Court Judge for the 
Southern District of California, and after- 
wards, as already stated, Circuit Court 
Judge for that division of the Ninth Circuit. 

The Hon. William W. Morrow was desig- 
nated to the Circuit Court of Appeals on 
November 27, 1893, being at that time 
United States District Judge for the North- 
ern district of California. He is a native 
of Indiana and was admitted to the Cali- 
fo-nia bar in 1869. Khe was appointed As- 
sistant United Sates Attorney in 1870 and 
served for four years in that capacity. For 
more than twenty years he was engaged in 
the active practice of his profession in this 
State, during which time his practice be- 
came large and important, particularly in 
the District, Circuit and Supreme Courts 
of the United States and before special 
commissions, such as the Alabama Claims 
Commission and the French and American 
Claims Commission created by the authority 
of Congress under treaty’ stipulation, in 
1884. He was elected to Congress from San 
Francisco and served for three terms, de- 
clining renomination in 1890. He served on 
many important committees during the pe- 
riod of his career in Congress. He was 
appointed District Judge in 1891 by Presi- 
dent Harrison and Circuit Judge by Presi- 
dent McKinley in 1897. Last year he re- 
ceived the recognition of Wabash College, 


which conferred upon him the degree of 


LL. D. 

The Hon. Thomas P. Hawley is the Dis- 
trict Judge most frequently present at the 
sittings of the Court of Appeals in San 
Francisco. Judge Hawley is District Judge 
of Nevada, of which State he has long been 
a citizen. He was for several years Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Nevada. He was 
appointed District Judge of Nevada ia 1890 
and is the oldest member of the Court of 
Appeals. 
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The United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 


The above gives an inadequate sketch of 
the men who are charged with the work of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, and only a 
slight inkling of the subjects of controversy 
with which they rave to deal, but it does 
not pretend to give any conception of the 
amount of labor involved in the perform- 
ance of these apparently plain duties. Each 
of these judges is engaged for most of the 
year in the business of his own home court, 
where matters of great importance are con- 
stantly requiring his attention. His calen- 
dar is frequently crowded and impatient 


suitors clamor for the decision of causes. 
He lays aside these matters and proceeds 
with his colleagues in the Circuit Court of 
Appeals to deliver every year as many 
opinions as were delivered by the Supreme 
Court of the Unitea States, annually, for 
many years of the earlier period of its his- 
tory. It is more than doubtful if any tri- 


bunal of the importance of this is anywhere 
in the world expected to do so much; yet the 
universal opinion of the legal profession 
bears testimony to the excellence of its 
work. 


Saturday Night at a Country Grocery Store. 
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ALMOST a companion volume with that 
of Rounsevelle Wildman—‘China’s Open 
Door’—is this of Chester 
Holcombe on “The Real Chi- 
The Real Chi- nese Question.” Mr. Holcombe 
nese Ques- was connected with the Unit- 
tion. ed States Legation at Pekin, 
as interpreter and in other 
capacities, for some _  four- 
teen years. Since 1885 he has been actively 
engaged in China in commercial and finan- 
cial enterprises of an extensive character. 
All this experience should certainly furnish 
an observant man with the knowledge and 
other data for an intelligent, impartial and 
reliable execution of the task which he has 
taken in hand in this book. This task he 
explicitly affirms to be not to apologize for 
anyone,least of all the Chinese, whom he 
will not blame or defend, but, so far as a 
foreigner may, will faithfully portray their 
ideas and feelings, and the effect of the 
various forms of Western association and 
intercourse upon them. 

As did Consul General Wildman, so Mr. 
Holcombe, conceive of the Chinaman as a 
unique figure, separate in character in the 
midst of the world, and with bents and ten- 
dencies and habituated attitudes which are 
difficult of comprehension 1n the Occident. 
He proposes to interpret the Chinese not at 
their worst, and not at their best, but by 
striking a balance between the good and 
evil traits which they manirest. And from 
this standpoint he appeals for “fair play” 
for the Celestials. They are absent ones 
to whom the French proverb applies—‘‘Les 
absents ont toujours tort.” And they are 
silent ones also, so far as any Western au- 
dience goes, having said and written little 
for the modern ear in justification of them- 
selves and their ways. 

Mr. Holcombe testifies, then, that the Chi- 
nese Empire is habitually in a peaceable 
and restful state, and not, as is so often 
asserted, in a condition of chronic anarchy 
and insurrection. Though there are occa- 
sional uprisings against official abuses and 
laxities, the Chinaman is content with his 
government and approves of it. And, in 
point of fact, he is less governed than the 
citizen of any other nation. He is let alone, 


if he pays his taxes and is morally circum- 
spect. He prefers his own system to any 
other that presents itself in the world’s 
horizon. This being so, he naturally objects 
to inroads made by outsiders upon that sys- 
tem and the status of life and methods of 
procedure to which he is accustomed. He 
finds himself at cross purposes with outsid- 
ers, whom he regards as “seeking to explore, 
exploit, and reconstruct the empire, solely 
for foreign profit and advantage.” That 
they have had some ground for this opinion 
cannot well be gainsaid if one looks back 
to the famous “Opium War.” When the 
Chinese saw how ruthless the British were 
as to their ruin, how deaf to the appeals 
and protests of the Imperial Government, 
how promptly they sent soldiers and ships 
to enforce their poticy—and all over a ques- 
tion of trade and its gains—it could not be 
accounted strange if there were sown the 
seeds of a persistent distrust of foreign 
powers as to their principles and purposes. 

For some sixty years, now, this anti-for- 
eign spirit, generated when _ intercourse 
with the outside world began, has been 
deepening and spreading in China. All the 
while it has been fostered by the incidents 
attending the diplomacy and aggressive tac- 
ticsof other nations, bythe misunderstand- 
ings which have been engendered, by what 
they regarded as attacks on their own na- 
tional integrity and safety, and by actual 
injustices and wrongs perpetrated against 
them. They see their home productions, 
for example, discriminated against by a 
double system of domestic taxes and of im- 
posts imposed at the behest of aliens. They 
also have their own “Labor Question,” ur- 
gent and portentous, and do not know how 
to adjust themselves to encroachments on 
their industrial methods. And they have 
an inevitable distaste for the patronage of 
foreigners, together with their frequent 
presumption and arrogance. All this lies 
at the bottom of the Boxer movement, which 
is really thus independent of any incidental 
occasion to which it may be attributed. The 
real spirt of it is hatred of the foreigner— 
a hatred nursed by the events of many de- 
cades and persisting in the face of the pro 
testations of Western nations that they 
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mean well and humanely toward the Ori- 
ent. 

The “Real Chinese Question,” then, the 
question as the Chinese themselves see it, 
is that of the integrity and continued ex- 
istence of their Empire; whether or not 
they shall have a chance to work out their 
proper national career for centuries to come 
as they have in numberless centuries here- 
tofore. This is their problem, pressed upon 
them by the circling about of all the great 
powers of the world, bent, apparently, on 
compelling China to conform, in some way 
and measure unwelcome to herself, to alien 
ideas and demands. 

In view of these serious facts, Mr. Hol- 
combe makes an eloquent appeal to the 
Powers to move “in the interests of a com- 
mon humanity,” and warns us that “it is 
most unfortunate for humanity at large if 
Western Powers, justly assuming to them- 
selves a higher civilization than that pos- 
sessed by China, should, through any self- 
ish policy, no matter how profitable in ap- 
pearance, be even ime remote cause of such 
unnecessary and irretrievable’ slaugbter, 
suffering and devastation as is now shock- 
ing the world.” 

Mr. Holcombe’s volume, while having the 
express and declared object of championing 
“fair play” for the Chinese, is very valu- 
able also for the general picture which it 
gives of Chinese institutions. It gives lucid 
accounts of the Chinese character, their 
Literati, their Societies and Combinations 
and their Army and Navy. Also it deals 
with the work of the missionaries, giving 
them full credit for the good influence they 
have exerted; tells the story of diplomacy 
in China; relates the history of opium; 
traces the steps of foreign aggressions; 
treats of the partition of the empire; and 
indicates the purport and methods of reform 
movements among the people. | 

The volume is undoubtedly a very valu- 
able addition to the already abundant liter- 


ature on the most remarkable nation the. 


world has carried and nurtured. 

THIS is a series of stories, independent 
enough to be interesting, each by itself, 
and yet so connected as to be 
taken, if one please, as a 
continuous novel. It depicts 


Men of Mar- 
lowe’s. 


the characters and deeds of 
the residents of one of the English “Inns.” 
The author, Mrs. Henry Dudney, is a master 
of pathos and buoyant humor. 


To Read Or Not To Read. 


CHARLES KEELER has two books of 
verse already before the public, and now a 
thira with the above title. 

We infer that his poetic gift 

must have received a good 

idyis of El! Do- measure of encouragement. 
rado. If so, it is a deserved tribute 

to a gift that has already 

achieved something and yet 


promises far more in the future. As an au- 
thor of essays and books on scientific sub- 
jects Mr. Keeler has already received wide 
recognition. But poesy lures him—and his. 
consciousness imperativeiy commands him 
—to try the wings of song. However, his 
flight is at one time and at another of very 
different altitudes. In the major part of this 
little volume he is not far above the ground. 
But, then, this is true of other poets who. 
nevertheless achieved fame. From Words- 
worth’s numerous pages, for example, one 
could pick out fifty, and care not at all if the 
rest dipped away into oblivion. 


We will venture to indicate the few po- 
ems in the first half of this book which give: 
evidence of genuine poetic facility and 
power. We should not place among them as 
a sample of Mr. Keeler’s best work—“To A 
Redwood Tree.” This, when carefully exam- 
ined, proves to be merely a recital, in ordi- 
nary forms of speech, that thought has 
neither hewn nor even chipped, of certain 
very obvious facts—as if one should write,,. 
“The sky is very blue above us,” “The ocean 
waves are tossing high,” “The northern 
lights are all agleam,” and imagine that this. 
is poetry. But it is a different verdict which 
one renders if he _ tarries long over “A 
Dream of El Dorado,” “The Way of the 
World,” “Alone at Monterey,” “A Song,” 
“A Song of the Hills,” and “An Idyl of the: 
Pines.” This, we are aware, is a meagre° 
selection, but we are only indicating those 
which are far and away the best. There are 
other poems here that do not fail, in parts, 
to sing, and many lines and verses that 
have the measure and meaning of music. 
But the poems mentioned above are the- 
real gems of the collection and will stand 
literary criticism of a severe sort. 


A surprise awaited us in the latter part. 
of the book—the division entitled ‘Wood- 
land Tales Hesperian.” Herein are nar-. 
rated certain “Nature Myths of California,” 
and this is where we find at last that sus- 
tained poetic power of which we have long. 
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judged Mr. Keeler capable and for which 
we have waited and watched. Here the poet 
resorts to blank verse, and with it takes 
an upper flight. 


As we have said, Mr. Keeler is first a sci- 
entist, and it would not be strange, though 
a rare thing as things go in the modern 
shifting of the point of view, if his scien- 
tific studies were to suggest his happiest 
and most successfully handled themes. So 
far as the book in hand may be taken in 
evidence this is the case. The nature-mak- 
ing of California, the redemption of it from 
the ravage of fire and water and ice, the 
transformation of it from crude and sterile 


conditions to grace and potential fruitful-. 


ness and store of resource for human use— 
this is a new range for poetry. It is no 
wonder that the author “faltered” on the 
border of it. But in this uncommon venture 
he has achieved success and set a high 
mark for others who may make the like at- 
tempt. We have here the tussle of the 
primal elements and nature-forces—con- 
ceived of as god-battles. Here is “How 
Shasta Won the Fire,” a myth of the lava- 
flows of early times; “Colias and Godetia,” 
a myth of a golden butterfly and a summer 
flower; “The Descent of Boreas,” the con- 
test of the host of spring with the ice of the 
glacial age; “‘Avila and Sturnellus,”’ a myth 
of the meadow-lark’s song at dawn; “The 
War of the Titans,” the struggles of the 
rocks, trees and living creatures with King 
Tempest; and “The Mist Maidens,” the 
bringing of the rain from the sea. All these 
are done in unmistakable poetry, and of 
an exceptional order, almost to the last 
line and the least turning of a phrase. Mr. 
Keeler has certainly done in this what he 
doubtingly wished that he had the power to 
do, expressing himse:f, at the outset, in the 
following lines: 


Had I the magic of forgotten song 

’Twould be a joy to conjure into thought, 

kull blown, the wonder of that peerless 
time, 

To make old gods live brightly on my page, 

Warring and wooing as in olden day, 

Beauteous and brave and full of mighty 
strife. 

Howbeit, some fragments must I strive to 
sing 

Of that forgotten life, that golden time 

Beyond the ken of mortals, vanished quite, 

Like brooding dream which mem’ry dim 


recalls. 
THAT able writer of juveniles, Mr. Harry 


Castleton, author of the “Gunboat Series,” 
the “Household Series,” the 
“War Series,” etc., has now 
added a volume which tells 
a hero story laid in the early 
days of the American Revo- 
lution. The Battle of Lex- 
ington is again detailed with 
spirit, as also the capture of the Spitfire— 
a schooner bound from Halifax to New 
York, with supplies for the British govern- 
ment. Young heroes play active and im- 
portant parts in these and other exciting 
events. The author’s style is eminently 
fitted to interest voy readers. 
In this tiny volume the Century Company 
present one of their “Thumb-Nail Series,” 
exquisite little books bound in 
stamped leather. This one 
consists of apothegms on 
Motifs. life, love, friendship, death 
and other such themes, by E. 
Scott O’Connor. Agnes Rep- 
plier, in the course of a deli- 
cate and appreciative introduction, says of 
these refiectives that “taken singly, they 
lilustrate, one by one, a truth or half-truth 
born of sympathy with the world, with its 
sorrowful smile, its lightly carried burdens. 
Taken collectively, they reveal a gentle 
philanthropy, a tenacious belief in the sus- 
taining power which man draws from man 
—or from woman—in his ceaseless strug- 
gle to rulfill his destiny.” 


The First 
Capture. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Henry Holt and Company— ‘Men of Mar- 
lowe’s,’’ by Mrs. Henry udeny, $1.25. 

The Saalfield Publishing .ompany—‘The First 
Capture, or Hauling wown the vas of Eng- 
land,”"’ by Harry Castleman, 75 cent 

Dodd, Mead and Company—' The Real Chinese 
Question,”’ by Chester Holcombe, $1. 

The Century Company—*'Motifs,”’ E. Scott 
O'Connor, $1.00. 

Elder and Shepard—‘‘The Religion of Democ- 
racy,’ by Charles Ferguson, paper, 50 cents. 

A. M. Robertson—‘‘Idyls of El Dorado,’ by 
Charles Keeler, $1.25. 

Government Printing Office, Washington— 
Annual Report of the Board of Regents of ine 
Smithsonian Institution; and Report of the 
Commissioner of Education. 


—Mr. Cecil Rhodes keeps two lions in his 
grounds in South Africa. He once tried his 
own powers as a lion tamer—tried for weeks 
—but without success. “I could have con- 
trolled a man in a much shorter time, and 
got him to do what I pleased,” said the great 
politician. “Lions are nobler creatures than 
men, that’s evident.” 
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All good things have imi- To distinguish the cenu- 
tations. President Sus- ine resident Suspender, 


penders are no exception. eal look for tle name on the 
Cheap imitations are being buckles. This insures the 
substituted—none of which } poe Pore aterials, trimmings 
; iil not rust, the famous 
contain any of the features et pulley principle. Lvyery pair 
that made the President a. guaranteed by the maker. 
famous as the most com- = Sold everywhere, 50 cents, 
fortable suspender in the or by mail postpaid. 
world. **President” A. EDGARTON MIG. CO., 


is on the buckles, 
g it’s genuine. 


THIS IS THE GENUINE (improved) 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER 


Rox 242% Shirley, Mass. 
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CALIFORNIA'S LARGEST--AMERICA’S GRANDEST STORE. 


Holiday Tableaux 


Oben Monday, November 12, 1900 


A Display that will delight young and old—surpassing 
all previous holiday attractions. Fairyland with its won- 
derful mechanical novelties, including the Moving Side- 
walk, Dancing Pavilion, Shooting the Chutes, Ferris 
Wheel, etc.—the Special Exhibit of French, English, 
German and Austrian Toys—the regular Toy Show—and 
one of the grandest displays of Heliday Merchandise in 
America. Santa Claus receptions early in December. 


Watch for announcement of other features in San 
Francisco daily papers. 

Ask or send for “Holiday Messenger’’—a book 
that oem a thousand hints and prices of suitable gifts for 


In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND. 
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PALACE Ano- GRAND HOTELS ~ 


“EDP ( 
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The regularity with which tourists, business men, and prominent citizens 
generally make these hotels their headquarters is significant, as it illus 
trates the preference of those who are competent to form a correct estimate 
of a hotel. 

This continued patronage indicates an appreciation of those things that 
have so much to do with the comfort of guests,—conveniences, luxuries, 
and a service that have made them famous. 

The Grill Rooms for ladies and gentlemen have for years been the Mecca 
of all good livers—the only placec in San Francisco where the preparation 
of delicate and substantial dishes has attained a degree of perfection that 
has won universal recognition. 

These hotels are connected by a covered passageway, conveniently loca- 
ted, and are operated jointly under one management on the American 
and European plan. 

On request a beautifully illustr-ted book will be sent to any address. 


SAN FRANCISCO.CALIFORNIA. 
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